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| morning, ‘that Sophronia’ s right. We might as 
| well sell the cow while we’ve a chance. The | 
money ‘ll come in handy, and I guess we can | 
manage to get along without her.”’ 

A few days later Mr. Hammond completed the 
purchase and drove Grandpa Bean's pet away. 
Sophronia was delighted. 

“It seems more like livin’, 
to Mrs. Squires. ‘All I have to do is just come 


milk, and my shoes ‘Il last a good deal better.” 
During the autumn and winter old Mr. Bean 
began to fail, and when spring came he was not 
strong enough to go out of doors. Sophronia 
was with him a great deal. 


to?’’ she asked one day as they sat by the open 
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| her fora day. 
| her back this afternoon.” 


window looking toward the pasture. 





** said the little girl | 


over to your house every night after a pint of | 


‘What would you | 
do, grandpa, if you could do just as you wanted | 


“Well, I dunno,” replied the old man slowly. | 


“I should like, if there was any way I could 
compass it, to get up to Hammond’s and see how 


| our heifer looks; see if she’s contented there.”’ 


Sophronia looked at him wonderingly. 

“‘Well!”’ she said slowly. 

Mr. Hammond, whose farm was several miles 
from the Bean homestead, was surprised one 
morning to see little Sophronia Bean walking into 
his yard. The child seemed tired, but had 
| evidently come on an errand. 

“Mr. Hammond, would you lend me the cow I 
sold you?”’ she Degun. “I only want to borrow 
I'll drive her home now and bring 
The little face was 


| full of eager anticipation. 


For the Companion. 


GRANDPA BEAN’S COW. 


“Is Mr. Squires to home ?”’ 

The speaker was a little girl with bright eyes 
and a freckled face. Her shoes were worn out at | 
the toes and run over at the heels, and her faded 
gingham dress was torn in several places. A 
sunbonnet, minus the usual cape, was carried by 
its one string, and bobbed about with every 
movement of the alert figure. 

Notwithstanding Sophronia Bean’s careless 
appearance, she was an enterprising, business- 
like child, and of great assistance in the little 
household, where there was but little to do with. 

“No, he isn’t,’ replied Mrs. Squires. “Why 
aint you got your sunbonnet on your head, where 
it belongs, Sophronia ?”’ 

*'Cos it’s too hot, Mis’ Squires; it seems to 
bind my head. Where is Mr. Squires? Ma 
wanted to know if he wouldn’t go after our cow. 
She got out of the pasture yesterday and didn’t 
come home, and grandfather says if she lays out 
another night she’s spoilt. 

“I've been all over the pasture,’’ she added, 
“and up into the wood-lot, and I’m tired to death. 
I just despise our cow, anyway. She aint satisfied 
with good grass and spring water and mea-waitin’ 
round to drive her home nights, but she must go 
browsing all over the earth. But grandfather is 
just set on keeping her. He’s worried to death if 
she’s lost, just a day or two.” 

Sophronia stopped, evidently out of breath, and 
looked anxiously at Mrs. Squires. 

“Land! of course he’d be worried. You tell 
your ma Mr. Squires ’ll go jest as soon as he gets 
home. Don’t you want to come in and rest?” 

‘““No’m; I’m a-goin’ down to the Pond pasture. 
I’ve spoiled my shoes a-huntin’ her.” 

Sophronia stood on one heel and then on the 
other to examine the nearly worn-out boots. In 
another minute she had vanished round the 
corner of Mrs. Squires’s shed, and was running 
over the dusty road. 

About an hour later Mrs. Squires saw Sophronia 
coming back, driving before her the wayward and 
wandering cow. 

“Tell Mr. Squires he needn’t go; I got her,”’ 
shouted the child, as she hurried along. 

“There’s just one thing about it, Grandpa 
Bean,”’ announced Sophronia that night, ‘that 
cow’s got to be sold. You aint able to go after 
her, and she won't stay nowheres. Mr. Hammond 
says he’ll buy her.”’ 

“T aint been thinkin’ *bout ever selling that 
heifer, Sophronia. I brought her up from a calf, 
and I’m considerable attached to the critter. 
Hammond lives quite a distance from here, too,”’ 
responded the old man. 

“Well, our cow /ikes distances. The farther 
she gets away the better she likes it. I told Mr. 
Hammond you'd take forty dollars for her,’’ said 
Sophronia, firmly. 

‘Well, I never,’’ ventured Mrs. Bean, from the 
sofa. ‘‘Whatever possessed you, child? Your 
grandpa’s able to ’tend to his own bargains.” 

‘We need the money, and we don’t need that 
cow,’’ went on the girl. ‘I heard you a-tellin’ 
Mis’ Squires that we couldn’t afford to keep her, 
and that you kept her just to please grandpa.” 

Old Mr. Bean looked up anxiously. 

“T shouldn’t want you to do that, Lavina,’’ he 
said. ‘I’m care enough ’thout you keepin’ a pet 
for me; but I’d kinder felt the critter was a help 
to you. I don’t want you to keep her jest to 
amuse me,” and with an attempt ata laugh the 
old man hobbled out of the kitchen. 

He had made a pet of the cow; it was his only 
possession, and as he said, he had always felt the 
milk and butter was a great help in the family. 
Now Sophronia’s words had both hurt and 
surprised him. Money was needed in the little 
household, he knew; and forty dollars was to be 
considered. | 

“T’'ve been a-thinkin’, 


|}made him, and now 
| seeing her. 
her to 





Lavina,”’ he said, next 


| walking beside him, came into the yard. 


“Why, child, what do you want of her? 
“Well, grandpa didn’t want to sell her and I 
he’s sick and he misses 
So I thought perhaps you'd lend 
me and I could take her home and 
grandpa could see her.’’ 

“Did you walk all this distance to borrow the 
cow, Sophronia ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, but that cow won’t mind three miles. 
Why, she used to like to goas far away as ever 
she could,’’ replied Sophronia. ‘I got all wore 
out with her, but grandpa sets by her, he never 
could see how shiftless that cow was.”’ 

A few hours later Sophronia’s mother saw Mr. 
Hammond’s team stop at their gate, and Mr. 
Hammond leading the cow while Sophronia, 
It took 
but a few words to explain the situation, and 
Grandfather Bean had the satisfaction of seeing 
his pet in good condition, and knowing that she 
was in good hands and well cared for. 

“IT guess you was right in selling the cow, 
Sophronia,”’ he said that night. “’Twas wuth 


| givin’ her up to find out how much you thought 


of your old grandpa.” ALICE TURNER. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PENDULUM OF FOUCAULT. 


At dessert, one can easily repeat with the aid of 
an apple or orange the experiment of The 
Pendulum of Foucault, made under the dome of 
the Pantheon, at Paris, in 1851. 

Pierce the apple with a match or toothpick ; the 
two ends should come out exactly opposite each 
other. Attach to one of these ends a thread; this 
makes the pendulum. Tie the other end of the 
thread to a pin stuck firmly intoa cork. Support 
the cork by sticking obliquely into its sides three 
forks, the handles of which are rested upon the 
edge of a plate 





Oscillate the pendulum, after having regulated 
the length of the thread so that the lower point of 
the match almost reaches to the bottom of the 
plate. It will trace a furrow in two little mounds 
of sugar that are used to represent the circle of 
sand that Foucault had-placed on the pavement 
under his pendulum. The plate represents the 
earth. As long as the plate remains stationary 
the match, at each oscillation of the apple, passes 
exactly in the furrows that it has traced in the 
two heaps of sugar. 

To represent the movement of the rotation of 
the earth, turn the plate carefully, without jarring, 
the forks and cork, of course, turning with the 
plate. 

It will be seen that the turning of the plate 
does not influence in the least the direction of the 
pendulum, which continues to oscillate in the 
same plane as before, the match tracing a furrow 
distinct from the preceding ones. Thus can be 
demonstrated, in a simple and practical manner, 
the principle of the invariability of the plane of 
oscillation of the pendulum, the principle on 


which was based the celebrated experiment of the | 


learned French savant.—L’ Jilustration. 
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For the Companion. 


THE ADELPHIAN SOCIETY. 


«Those in favor of this resolution will manifest 
it by saying ‘Aye,’’’ announced the president of 
the Adelphian Debating Society. A chorus of 
“Ayes” came from the lips of some forty boys 
and girls. 

«“Contrary-minded, ‘No.’” 
prevailed. 


A dead silence 


“The resolution is unanimously adopted, and | 


the secretary will make her record accordingly.” 

The minutes of the meeting, written ina 
clear, round hand by the young secretary, 
then read as follows : 

‘“‘Fairmount, Me., March 5, 1878. 

“The regular meeting of the Adelphian 
Debating Society was called to order by the 
president at 7 P. M. 

“The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

‘‘Miss Minnie Jordan favored the Society 
with a select reading entitled, ‘Curfew Shall 
Not Ring To-night,’ after which the follow- 
ing resolution was discussed : 

“«*Resolved, That the Fairmount town 
meeting should appropriate a sufficient sum 
of money for continuing the Free High 
School.’ 

“Able remarks were made in the affirm- 
ative by Messrs. George Hollis, Charles 
Peters, Fred Plummer and Frank Howard, 
and by Misses Estelle Manson, Hattie Lane 
and Nellie Banks. No one spoke in the 
negative. 

“The resolution was finally adopted by 
the meeting without a dissenting vote.” 

As regards membership, the Adelphian 
Debating Society was identical with the 
Fairmount Free High School—an institu- 
tion which had led a rather precarious 
existence for three years. The citizens of 
Fairmount were chiefly thrifty and intelli- 
gent farmers, who thought well of education 
and of other good things, but who certainly 
did not believe in wasting money. Many 
of them looked upon a high school as an 
expensive luxury, and the school had been 
established in the first instance only after a 
hard contest. 

At each succeeding town meeting the 
appropriation for continuing the school 
had been vigorously opposed, and_ this 
time there seemed to be little doubt that it 
would be defeated. Hard times were a 
little harder than usual, and taxes must be 
kept down. 

In short, the high school must go. So 
said this man and that man as the warrant 
for the March meeting was discussed, and 
so very loudly said Mr. Ephraim Billings, 
who employed some thirty men in his sawmill, 
and was supposed to have ‘“consider’ble infloo- 
ence’’ in town affairs. 

But if there was opposition to the school from 
outside, there was the utmost loyalty to it from 
within. Mr. Harding, the teacher, was called 
‘an odd genius’’ by some of the towns-people, but 
his oddity was of a kind to benefit his pupils 
greatly. He was a student of nature as well as 
of books, and he was able to inspire as well as to 
instruct. 

At his suggestion the pupils had organized a 


debating society in connection with the school, | 


and under his guidance the young members had 
made excellent progress in speaking and know- 
ledge of parliamentary forms. 

The winter term of the school had closed a 
week before, and the teacher had gone to his 
home in a neighboring town, but the Adelphian 
Society was to have one more meeting. 

‘What question shall we discuss ?”’ the chair- 
man of the executive committee had asked, as 
the programme was being arranged. 

‘*How would this do ?”’ ventured Fred Plummer. 
***Resolved, That George Washington was a 
reater soldier than Napoleon Bonaparte.’ ’’ 

“Let’s have something more practical,” sug- 
gested Frank Howard, who was already quite a 
politician. ‘Something about silver coinage, for 
instance.’’ 

“Oh, I have it!’ cried Estelle Manson, sud- 


denly. “If we want a practical question, why | 


not take the one that we have all been talking 


the town doesn’t raise money for our high 
school.’ ”’ 

“But who would take the negative of that 
| question ?’’ asked Charley Peters, doubtfully. 

““‘Why, we don’t want any negative side. Let’s 
see who can make the strongest argument for the 
affirmative,” and Estelle’s suggestion, with a 
slight verbal amendment, was agreed to. 

The meeting was held as usual in the high 
school room. This was a large upper room 
in the old town-house, bare and unattractive 
originally, but made quite cheerful by the 
arrangement of tables and chairs, to say nothing 
of elaborate trimmings of evergreen on the walls. 


student, but her merry good-humor, her quick 
wit, and especially the novel plans she was always 
ready to suggest, made her a great favorite and a 
natural leader. 

““Yes,”’ said Charley Peters, as the conversation 
around the stove progressed, “the high school 
question is all settled now as far as we are con- 
cerned, but, you see, the Adelphian Debating 
Society isn’t the Fairmount town meeting. I 
understand that old Eph Billings —’’ 

“Come, Charley,”’ interrupted Estelle, pleas- 
antly, “that isn’t the way we talk here, vou 
know.” 

“Beg pardon. I understand that Mr. Ephraim 








“Now, Mr. Moderator and gentlemen, — 


After the important question had been dis- 
cussed and disposed of with the result as recorded 
| in the secretary's minutes, John Whitehouse rose 
| solemnly and said, ‘‘Mr. President, I move you, 

sir, that we do now adjourn.” 

John was the oldest and largest of the boys, 
but he was not gifted in speech, and his sole con- 
tribution to the proceedings was the motion to 
adjourn. As a matter of courtesy that necessary 
motion was always left for him to make. After 
| the adjournment, the members of the society still 
lingered to talk things over informally. 

The thoughtful, determined-looking boy who 
talked less and was listened to more attentively 
than either of the others was Frank Howard. In 
worldly circumstances Frank was almost the 
| poorest of the company. His father had been 
| killed on the field of Gettysburg, and the small 
pension drawn by his mother was insufficient for 
|the support of Frank and herself. The boy was 
| now sixteen years of age and slightly built, but 

for several vears he had ‘‘worked out’’ for the 
neighboring farmers, except during the few 
precious months that he could devote to school. 
| In spite of many enforced absences, he was by 
| far the best scholar in each of his classes, and 











| by common consent he ranked as the “ablest | 


debater’’ in the Adelphian Society; but Frank 
| had no thought of selfish pride in his scholarship, 


nor of shame for his poverty, and was loved by | 


all the honest, true-hearted boys and girls in the 
school. 





| 


| 
| 
| 








Billings says that he is going to let the meeting 
hear from him on the subject, and you know 
people generally listen to what he says, and the 
worst of it is that about forty or fifty men are 
always sure to vote just as Mr. Billings talks, no 
matter which side he takes.” 

“Well, I just wish all the voters in town could 
have heard our discussion this evening!"’ ex- 
claimed Annie Hammond, the secretary of the 
society. ‘It seems to me that Frank Howard’s 
speech alone was enough to convince anybody 
that the Free High School is a great benefit to 
the town.”’ 

Frank blushed becomingly. 

“Look here!’* cried Estelle, suddenly. “I 
have an idea! Jimmy, I want you to call the 
meeting to order again right away !"" 

James Burnham, the youth thus addressed, 
was at the moment engaged in cracking butter- 
nuts for the benefit of the company, but in 
obedience to Estelle’s request he dropped the 
stove-poker, and stepping to the desk, took on at 
once the dignity belonging to the president of the 
Adelphian Society. 

When quiet was secured, Estelle took the floor. 

“Mr. President,’’ she said, “I rise to make an 
important motion. This society has unanimously 
voted that the Free High School ought to be 
continued. But as we all know, the fate of the 
school depends upon the vote next Monday. Now 
I think that we ought to let the town meeting 
know just how we feel about it. We might send 


| Quite a contrast to Frank Howard in many | ina petition, bat I have thought of a better way. 


about fora month? It can read something like | respects was Estelle Manson, the village store- | 
this: ‘Resolved, That it will be a great shame if | keeper's daughter. She was not so brilliant a | Estelle, in her most impressive manner, ‘that 


“And I move, Mr. President,’ continued 


this society authorize and instruct Mr. Frank 
Howard to attend the town meeting and make a 
speech—that 1s, present our views to the intelli- 
gent voters of this town.”’ 

For a moment the proposition took every one’s 
breath away. 

“Why, Estelle,”’ began Frank, “I couldn't do 
that! In the first place, they wouldn't let —” 

“Mr. President,” interrupted Estelle, ‘the 
gentleman on my left is out of order. He did 
not address the chair.” 

“Mr. President,” said a dark-eyed boy who 
was recognized by the chair as ‘‘Mr. Plummer,” 
“IT mse to second Estelle’s motion—I mean the 

motion of the lady who has just sat down. 
I don’t see why we shouldn't have a hearing 
in the town meeting. Of course we are 
not voters, but we are citizens of the town, 
and this question is of great importance to 
us and to others who may come after us. 
And I know that my learned friend on my 
right is just the one to represent us. | 
therefore second the motion, and,’’ he 
continued, seeing that Frank was preparing 
to speak, “1 move the previous question, 
and that cuts off debate.”’ 

The motion was put and carried with 
loud demonstrations of approval. 

“Make your motion, John,’’ whispered 
Estelle, and a second adjournment was 
reached in due form. 

Frank still tried to show his companions 
the absurdity of his attempting to speak in 
the town meeting, but it was of no avail. 

“Frank,”’ said Estelle at last, ‘we as a 
society, and as a school for that matter, 
have put our interests in your hands, and 
vou're not the boy we have taken you for 
if you don’t at least try to do something 
for us. Perhaps they won't let you speak, 
but I don’t suppose they will bite you.”’ 

At that Frank said no more, but began 
to turn over in his mind the points of his 
speech. 

“You boys will all be at the town 
meeting, I suppose,”’ said Nellie Banks. 

“Of course we shall; we always go.” 

“I wish we girls could go,’ sighed 
Nellie. ‘I wish girls could ever go where 
things are going on, the same as boys can.”’ 

“Yes, women’s rights for me,”’ chimed 
in Estelle; “but of course we can’t go to 
the town meeting. I'll tell you what we 
will do, though,’ she went on, her eyes 
brightening; ‘“‘we girls will all meet in 
this schoolroom next Monday. The town 
meeting will be right under us, and we 
shall be near the seat of war, at any rate.” 

“Good idea,”’ said Charley Peters. “And 
once in a while I'll report progress. I'll 
be your special correspondent on the spot. 
You won’t need to come in the morning. 
They'll just elect their selectmen and town 

officers in the forenoon, and then adjourn till 
afternoon to take up the articles in the town 
warrant. But you must all be on hand by two 
o'clock.” 

With this understanding the young people went 
home. 

When the girls reached the schoolroom on 
Monday afternoon they found, among other boys, 
Charley Peters anxiously waiting to display a 
certain mysterious contrivance of his. It con- 
sisted of a strong cord with a fish-hook attached 
to one end, and with a heavy piece of lead asa 
“sinker.” 

“Girls,” he explained, in his rapid manner, “I 
said I’d be your special correspondent from the 
town meeting, and sl’'ve fixec it so that you can 
have despatches at any time. You can raise this 
window a little and one of you can stand near it 
and hold on to the cord, and when the meeting 
begins I'll take my stand near the window down- 
stairs, and I'll write despatches on these pieces of 
brown paper that I have here, and I'll fasten 
them to the fish-hook and twitch the cord, and 
you can pull up. Catch the idea?” 

The girls said that they caught the idea, and 
the boys started for the town meeting below. 

In a few minutes there came a twitch at the 
cord, and presently a ‘‘despatch’’ was taken from 
the fish-hook : 

‘*Moderator has called meeting to order, and is 
reading Article IV.: “To see what action the town 
will take in regard to pay of town officers.’ ”’ 

‘That is not very important,’’ remarked Estelle, 
‘but it shows that the line is in working order.” 

The business of the meeting dragged along 





a 





170 


.rather slowly, but though for some time there 
was little of interest to communicate, Charley’s | 
telegraph line was kept busy. | 

‘“‘What do you suppose them boys are doing at | 
that winder?” one of the town constables asked | 
another. 

“Oh, it’s only some of their tomfoolery,”’ was 
the reply; ‘‘but they aint disturbing nobody.” 

Despatch the fifteenth read as follows : 

“They have just voted down Article XVIII: | 
‘To see if the town will raise money to blast the 
ledge on the Goose Pond Road, so called.’ Our | 
article will come on in a few minutes. Frank is | 
standing on one of the benches up in front. He 
is pretty white, but he has got his mouth shut 
tight. There will be no back out to him.”’ 

“Article XX.,"’ said the moderator, at length; 
“to see if the town will vote to raise money for a 
Free High School.”’ 

«T move that we raise the sum of eight hundred | 
dollars,’’ said one man. | 

“Second the motion,”’ said another, and then | 
the discussion began. 

Several short speeches had been made on each 
side of the question, with honors apparently 
about even, when Mr. Ephraim Billings took the 
floor. Mr. Billings was physically almost a giant, 
with a very strong will and a voice to match. In 
spite of his intense prejudices he was at hearta 
generous man, and popular with his workmen 
and with the towns-people. | 

He declared in trumpet tones that he believed 
in a common school education for all, but that 
he was against an uncommon education for a 
few, to be paid for by a town that was already 
groaning under the burdens of taxation. 

As he proceeded, Charley sent a most discourag- | 
ing bulletin to the eager waiters in the room | 
above: ‘Mr. Billings is making a powerful speech 
against us. He is hollering like a loon, and there 
is lots of applause. Looks bad for our side.”’ 

A few minutes later this was the news: ‘Mr. | 
Billings is done and Frank has begun.”’ 

Frank had begun. 

‘Mr. Moderator!”’ he gasped, the instant that 
Mr. Billings had concluded. 

The moderator, a kindly old gentleman who 
had served in that capacity for many years, 
looked around, trying to find whence proceeded 
the unfamiliar voice. 

‘‘Mr. Moderator,”’ repeated Frank. 

‘‘Mr.—ah!”’ faltered the moderator; realizing 
who had addressed the chair, he said, in mildly 
reproving tones, ‘‘Look here, sonny, you mustn’t 
interrupt the meeting, you know.” 

Frank’s face was very white; his knees were 
trembling, and his voice did not seem to belong 
to him. But he manfully made another attempt : 

‘Mr. Moderator, I am not a voter, but the 
pupils of the high school have requested me to— 
to say a few words in behalf of the school, if the 
meeting will be kind enough to hear me.”’ 

“This is certainly very unusual,’’ said the 
moderator, with a smile; ‘but I suppose the— 
ah—gentleman may be allowed to speak by 
unanimous consent.” 

Oh, let the boy be heard,”’ said Mr. Billings, 
good-naturedly. ‘He'll be a voter some time, if 
he isn’t now.” 

Thus encouraged, Frank began to make his 
carefully prepared speech. But it was far better 
adapted to the Adelphian Society than to the 
Fairmount town meeting, and Frank quickly 
discovered the fact. So, after two or three rather 
painful minutes, he discarded the argumentative 
part of his discourse, and began to describe the 
work done by the school. 

Fortunately, Mr. Harding had known how to 
make his school not only interesting but practical, 
and as Frank, gaining confidence, told the story 
of the last term’s work in a simple, straight- 
forward way, his auditors listened attentively. 
And when he spoke of the enthusiasm of the 
pupils, of the sacrifices that some of the parents 
and pupils had made in order to obtain the benefit 
of the school, and of the strong desire of all 
that it should be continued, there was some 
manifestation of sympathy. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Moderator and gentlemen,” said 
Frank, at last, “it is for you and not for us to 
say whether the school is to go on or not. We 
know that it costs money, and that the town has 
none to waste. But we hope that by means of 
the school we, and others who may attend it later, 
will become better citizens, and be worth more to 
the town where we live. At any rate, if you will 
spend this money in our behalf, we will all try 
our best to make it a good investment.”’ 

“I sh’d like to ask,’’ said a rough voice in the 
rear of the room, “show much taxes that young 
feller or any of his folks has ever paid in this 
town?” 

Try as hard as he might, Frank could not quite 
keep the tears from his eyes at this thrust. 

“I don’t pay any taxes yet,”’ he said, “and my 
mother pays none. But I think that my father 
paid as big a tax as any man ever paid—at least 
he gave up his life for the benefit of his town and 
his country.” 

Perhaps Frank’s reply had no more bearing on 
the subject in hand than had the question which 
prompted it; but it certainly pleased the crowd. 
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rea!ly in such a taking to have that school go on, I 
suppose the town can stand it for a while. At 
any rate Il am willing to pay my part, and I call 
for the question.” 

The motion was put, and carried without 
opposition. 

“Article XXI.,’’ began the moderator; ‘‘to see 


| if the town will vote —’’ but the boys did not 
| wait for further proceedings. 


“We've won!” they shouted an instant later, | 
as they rushed into the schoolroom above. 

“Frank Howard did it,”’ cried Fred Plummer, 
very much out of breath. ‘Let's give him three 
cheers !”” 

“Oh, no,” said Frank; “if any one deserves 
credit it is Estelle. It was her plan.” 

“We mustn’t cheer, for that will disturb the 
meeting down-stairs,"’ said Charley. ‘But we 
can organize a meeting of our own, and pass votes 
of thanks to both Frank and Estelle.” 

‘No vote of thanks for me,”’ laughed Estelle; 
“I shall move to substitute the name of the | 
founder of the tish-hook telegraph line.” | 

F. E. C. Roppins. 
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LIFE. 


So live thou here, that when thy life is fled, 
No one may say of thee, ‘This man is dead.” 
— Hafiz. 
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For the Companion. 


FRED'S MOTHER. 


It was autumn in the valley of the Cohutta 
Mountains. From tall, half-denuded sycamores, 
shivering in the chill blasts, dead and dying leaves 
were swept from the silvery twigs. The fields 
were rolling seas of bending corn-stalks with 
whispering blades. Beyond them rose the rugged 
mountains, whose sides and brow were robed in 
the red and gold garb of sumach, goldenrod, and 
the sunset splendor of a myriad tinted leaves. 

An uncouth, overgrown, frowsy-haired country 
boy, with an axe on his shoulder, came down the 
mountain-side and made his way along a path 
which skirted a field. 

Something caught his attention, and stopped his 
cheerful whistle. It was an overcoat, lying on a 
log near the path. Its glossy elegance pleased his 
eye. He paused and bent over to stroke it with 
his hand, his face lighting up with a peculiar 
pleasure as he did so. 

He knew that it belonged to Colonel Joel Win. 
bridge, the wealthy owner of the plantation; and 
the boy looked far across the fields toward where 
he had seen, from the mountain-side, the colonel 
following a wagon into which his men were 
gathering corn. They were now barely in view. 

Looking more closely at the coat, the lad noted a 
large pocket-book in its breast pocket. His heart 
felt suddenly cold as the temptation came upon 
him to open the pocket-book and see its contents. 

He looked around him; no one could possibly 
see him. 

The boy drew out the pocket-book and opened it. 
It was full of bills. He had never seen so much 
money in his life. Quickly, as if the sudden 
breeze which passed through his tangled hair were 
the owner’s hand upon him, and the rustling 
through the corn a voice, he thrust the pocket-book 
back and turned to go away. 

Then he was tempted again. He thought of 
Colonel Winbridge owning all the lands for miles 
up and down the fertile valley, and said to himself 
that the money in the pocket-book was in reality a 
small sum to its owner. 

The boy dropped his axe beside the log, and 
took the pocket-book out again, and looked about 
with a hard, set expression coming into his face. 
He hardly breathed. 

The wagon was even farther away than before; 
the heads of the men and horses seemed mere 
specks on the sea of corn. There would be no 
danger of detection, he thought—Colonel Winbridge 
would think he had dropped the pocket-book 
somewhere; and besides, no one could trace it. 

Then the boy, yielding at last, put the pocket- 
book into his own pocket and hastened homeward. 

He could scarcely draw his breath. Ina narrow 
slip of woodland just before he reached the 
clearing where his father’s cabin stood, he paused 
in the shadows and began to reflect. 

As the shadows lengthened and thickened, the 
wickedness of his deed grew upon him. He wasa 
thief—a common thief, nothing less; and all the 
money in the world could not remove the stain of 
guilt from his conscience. 

With a sudden lightness of heart he turned back. 
He would restore the money to its place. He 
almost ran, so great was his eagerness to undo 
what he had done. But, reaching a rise in his 
path, he heard and saw the rumbling wagon 
returning. Colonel Winbridge was among the men 
within a short distance of the overcoat. 

Too late! Poor Fred grew whiter and colder. 
The instinct of self-preservation seized him. The 
money must not be found on his person. Near 
him lay a large flat stone. Surrounded by bushes, 
the boy was unobserved. Hastily raising the stone, 
he deposited the pocket-book under it, dropped the 
stone back, and ran homeward. 

As he entered the cheerless hut, with a low roof 
and a leaning mud-and-log chimney, he saw his 
father, a surly old man, and his mother, prema 
turely old, too, sitting at a rudely constructed loom. 

She looked up as her son came in. 

“Did you chop your cord to-day, Fred?” she 
asked, ina kindly voice. “You look mighty weak 
an’ tired; seems to me you’re a-workin’ powerful 
hard fur thirty-five cents a day. Prices in this | 








A few moments later, as Fred Loyd stood, pale 
and troubled, at the wide fireplace, a man came up 
to the door and seated himself on a stool outside 
in the slanting sunbeams. 

“Good evenin’!” said he,eagerly. “Y’ all heerd | 
the news?” 

“What's up, Sam?” queried Loyd, moving near | 
to the door. Mrs. Loyd’s loom ceased its rattling, | 

| 
| 
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and she turned toward the visitor. 

“Colonel Winbridge has been robbed!” 

“Robbed!” exclaimed Loyd and his wife in a | 
single breath. | 

“Yes,” said the man. “He tuk his money to the 
field with ‘im this evenin’ to pay off his han’s. He 
had it in his overcoat pocket, an’ laid it down to go 
’cross to show the men how to do his haulin’. He 
went furder frum it than he calculated, an’ when 
he got back the money wuz gone.” | 

“Have they got any idee who tuk it?” asked 
Loyd. 

“Not fur sartin,” said the man, “but they’re on 
track of him. He wuz a new han’ at the business, 
kase he run off an’ lef’ his axe behind the identical 
log the coat wuz on.” 

A startled movement and a quick, frightened | 
glance on Fred’s part drew Mrs. Loyd’s eyes from 
the visitor’s face to that of her boy. His pallor 
and the wild, hunted look in his eyes chained her | 
thoughts in mingled horror and suspicion. 

“Hold on, Sam!” called Loyd after his visitor, | 
who was starting away. “I'll go with you; they 
may need us to he’p hunt the culprit. If I had my | 
way all sech ’ud be strung up toa limb. The idee | 
o’ havin’ a thief in sech a community as ourn!” 

As the crunching sound of their heavy boots | 
died away down'the gravel path, Mrs. Loyd, as | 
pale and trembling as Fred, left her stool and 
went to him. 

“Fred, fur the Lord’s sake what’s the matter? | 
What makes you look that way?” 

He did not reply, but remained with downcast 
eyes as if unable to look into her pale face. 

“Fred,” after a moment’s pause, in which the 
old woman raised her hand, stained with the dye 
of her cloth, and put it pleadingly on his arm, 
“Fred, whar’s your axe? You didn’t fetch it home | 
with you as common.” 

Fred said not a word. 

“My God!” she gasped, in a low tone, and open 
ing her arms, she took him into them. In silence 
she held him close, while the flames in the chimney 
rose and fell at the will ofthe blasts which whistled 
through the cracks between the logs of the wall. 

Hearing steps on the walk, she seemed all at | 
once to awake to the realization of her boy’s | 
immediate danger. 

“Fred,” she gasped, resting both her hands on | 
his shoulders and trying to catch his eyes, “Fred, | 
it wuz wrong, but it’s done, an’ you must own | 
up toit. It’s the only way out of it now. You're | 
good at heart, an’ wouldn’t do it agin fur worlds. 
Give up the money; don’t try to hide it—the’ aint 
no use !”” 

The crowd that came up to the cabin door was 
led by Loyd, carrying Fred’s axe in his hand. 

“It’s his’n!” he was saying in arage. “No use 
a-denyin’ it. It’s my son’s axe, fur I whittled out | 
the handle myse’f. He’s my own flesh an’ blood, | 
but he shall tek his chances, an’ll give back the | 
money, colonel. I hope you won't ‘low he tuk his | 
habits frum me. The’ aint a livin’ soul ’at ever 
heerd 0’ me a-tekin’ what wa’n’t mine.” 

Colonel Winbridge and the sheriff preceded the | 
others into the cabin. | 

“Colonel Winbridge,” faltered Mrs. Loyd, with 
her arms still around Fred, “‘you’ve got children o’ 
your own. I hope you won’t be hard on the only 
poor little weak one God ever give me. Fred’s 
willin’ to give up the money.” 

“It’s under the flat rock in the sassafax bushes 
nigh the watermelon patch,” said Fred, so low that 
his mother had to repeat the confession. 

The planter seemed deeply touched by the 
mother’s grief. He turned to go, saying: 

“IT would gladly do anything to help you in your 
trouble, but it is not in my power. I must let the 
law take its course.” 

“He must go with me,” said the sheriff, and, bent 
with despair, Fred was led away, leaving his 
fuming father and weeping mother inthe cabin. — | 

The trial came off soon. It was very brief. Fred | 
had confessed his guilt, but the prosecution showed 
plainly that the confession came after the boy had | 
been confronted by circumstantial evidence which 
precluded all chance of escape. 

The jury found Fred guilty, and he was sentenced 
to two years in the State penitentiary. 

Fred’s father did not attend the trial, but his 
broken-hearted mother haunted the court-room 
and jail, seeing and comforting her child as much 
as possible. 

She sat as still as a statue during the murmur 
that swept over the crowded room as the boy con 
vict was taken back to jail. No one drew near to 
console her, and she went to no one. She put up 
her worn, wrinkled hand to her eyes, and wiped 
away the first tears that had dampened her cheeks 
through the day. 

Presently she stole from the great room and 
down the stairs, and turned quickly toward the 
brick jail. The frowning, barred windows made 
her shudder as she looked up at them. She rapped 
on the closed entrance door, and while she waited 
she drew her worn shaw] more closely around her, 
for the wind was cold. 

The jailer admitted her, and she followed him to 
Fred’s cell. 

“If you won’t mind, Mrs. Loyd,” the jailer said, 
“I'll turn the key on you both fur a while. lve | 
got to run over to the store, an’ I couldn’t leave the 
door open.” 

The iron door was closed upon her and her son. | 
She stood still in the gloom until the jailer’s steps | 
had ceased to ring through the building. Then 
she moved to a cot beneath a high, barred window, | 
through which the gray light came. | 
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aMiction could ‘a’ brung me to tell it. I got to 
thinkin’ o’ your trouble, an’ L thought it might 
make you more satisfied. Your mammy’s been 
through jest sech trials as you are a-goin’ through 
now, leavin’ out the punishment by law; but in 
the eyes o’ the Almighty I wuz every speck as much 
to blame as you. 

“I got to thinkin’ last night that ef the law had 
’a’ handled me fur it, I'd never ’a’ been what I am 
It mought ’a’ made me hard o’ heart, an’ 
Wuss; so that’s what I want to guard you agin. 

“Away back when I wuz a gal, about your age, 
1 wuz tempted an’ tuk what didn’t b’long to me. It 
never wuz found out, but it laid on my mind an’ 
give me so much trouble that I put back the mone, 
and prayed and prayed, tell at last I felt I had for 
giveness, an’ wuz at peace with my Maker. 

“Ef you'll remember what I went through with, 
an’ keep up your sperits a-thinkin’ 0’ when you'll 
git back to me an’ the farm, the time will pass 
mighty quick; an’ I'll be ready fur you. Your bed 
will be in exactly the spot that vou left it. Keep 
a-prayin’ fura humble sperit an’ help, an’ VI be 
a-doin’ the same. 

“It's all dark an’ hard now, but when you git 
back we'll begin all right. Remember your mammy, 
done the same thing as you; mebby that’ll keep 
you frum feelin’ lak the’ aint no hope fur you.” 

Before the mother had left the jail her son’s face 
was aglow with hope, and he had promised his 
mother to do his duty, and return to her as soon as 
his imprisonment was over. 


Two years later a pale-faced boy of nineteen, 
dressed in a new suit of home-made cloth, which 
his mother had made and sent to him to take the 
place of his prison garb, came across the hills and 
He came timid], 
into the settlement, for he knew the unforgiving 


| nature of the people. No one guilty of theft had 


to their knowledge ever lived among them. Could 
they now harbor one who had served a term in 


| prison? 


Fred’s mother had made many earnest appeals 
in her penitent boy’s behalf, and had prayed that 
they would soften their hearts toward him. 

She met him at the bars. Her wrinkled face 
shone with joy. 

“Freddy,” she said, leading him up the path to 
the cabin, and catching her breath at the sight of his 
prison-paled face and thinness of figure, “I’ve kep’ 
your things jest as they wuz. Make yourse’f 
It’s two year sence you slep’ 
here, but the’s mighty little change. We've got 
the same plow hosses, an’ most o’ the cattle. Don’t 
mind your pap—he’s gittin’ old an’ _peevish.” 

“Mother,” said he, drawing away from her, and 
sinking on a bench at the table, “I’m glad you an’ 
the Lord has he’ped me ‘long so fur, an’ to git 
home agin. The’ aint been a night sence I left 
that I haint seed this here cabin an’ them mountains 
in my mind, an’ I’ve actually counted the hours an’ 
days; seemed lak they jest drug along. 

“I’ve been so anxious to git back,” he went on, 
“that I haint fur a minute thought o’ findin’ trouble, 
but it’s here, an’, mother, it’s wuss than ever. 
When I got off’n the train at Elijay, I seed a passle 
o’ boys frum this settlement that had gone over 
thar to sell corn. They all knowed me, an’ turned 
away as ef they wuz afeard o’ me, an’ begun to 
whisper with one another as ef they tuk me fur 
some wild creetur. I couldn’t go up an’ speak to 
‘em, 80 | come on by myse’f.” 

Mrs. Loyd’s throat was so clogged that she could 
not speak. She turned her face aside and stroked 
his short hair excitedly. 

“They’re wuss ’n beasts!”’ she gulped, presently. 
“This is a big camp-ground deestrict, an’ the’ aint 
a body in it ready to he’p a pore soul back to the 
mercy-seat.” 

The boy’s father never spoke to him save to hur! 
reproaches at him for bringing disgrace upon hi- 
family. Fred’s old friends refused to work in the 
same field with him. Hearing of this, Mrs. Loyd 
went to the men and begged them to treat her son 
differently, but quite in vain. 

To be alone, Fred obtained a-contract to fell a 
quantity of timber on the mountain. Early each 
morning, with his axe on his shoulder, he would 
climb up to his place of work and toil there alone 
all day, much more content than he would have 
been among his unforgiving associates of the past. 

Quite often his mother found some pretext to go 
to him in his solitude. He understood why she 
came. 

“I’m a-needin’ some rich light-’ood, Freddy,” 
she said once, as she climbed up the steep 
mountain-side and stood panting from exertion. 
“When you see some like that big dead pine thar, 
you mought split ’em; the heart o’ that un ix as fat 
as pitch, an’ ’ud make a splutterin’ blaze. You can 
fetch the nag an’ wagon an’ haul it home. [| got 
through my churnin’, an’ I felt sorter lonely in the 
cabin, fur your pap’s gone to mill. An’ I ‘lowed 
I'd like to git up here an’ look around. Thar’= 
somethin’ in the sight frum here that al’ays makes 
me feel thankful to the Lord. Jest look how blue 
the land an’ hills look off to’ds the west.” 

One day, a few months after his return from 
prison, Mrs. Loyd and her husband were in the 
sabin. She had been waiting anxiously for Fred's 
step on the walk, for the sun had gone down and 
he had not come back. Presently she heard the 


rumbling of wheels, and Colonel Winbridge’= 


carriage rolled up to the door. 

“I have bad news for you,” he said. “Fred has 
met with a serious accident. I have brought him 
home.” 

Inside the carriage lay the poor boy, bleeding at 
the mouth. With his mother’s aid he climbed from 
the carriage and entered the cabin, but could not 
speak. 

“If it hadn’t been for him, Mrs. Loyd,” said the 
colonel, with feeling, “I should have been dashed 
to pieces, and the driver, too. We were driving 
along the cliff road, wifen the horses became 


and Charley Peters, who for some minutes had | Your han’s with the mutton suet. They keep 

forgotten his duties as special correspondent, now | *¢Tackin’, an’ ef you aint keerful you'll tek cold 

sent his last despatch: ‘‘Frank has just made a waplh-m 

; : co ag “Dry up, Linda!” growled the father, angrily. 

socdolager of @ hit. Tremendous applause.”” “You'll spile that lazy whelp with your pettin’. 
“Mr Moderator,” said Mr. Ephraim Billings, | t7e don’t more’n earn his salt now. I know fellers 

when quiet was restored, “if the young folks are | kin chop the’r cord in half the time it teks him.” 





country is drappin’ lower an’ lower, an’ coffee is 
‘Good for the boy!’* was heard on all sides, | 8-gwine up. No tellin’ whar it’ll end. Now grease | 


Fred sat on one end of the cot, his face covered | frightened. They were backing us over the edge 
with his hands. She seated herself on the other | of the cliff when Fred, who was near by, ran and 
end, and remained silent for a moment. placed himself at a wheel, and stopped the carriage 

Then she moved nearer, until her arm had) by main force. It was the strain that injured him; 
encompassed the boy’s neck and shoulders. | he has broken some blood-vessel, I am afraid.” 
Tighter and tighter she drew him, until his shaggy The colonel hurried away to call the doctor and 
head was in her lap. | get some things for the boy’s comfort. Fred wax 


| “Fred,” she said, in a whisper, “I’ve got some. | left alone with his mother, for Loyd had slunk off 


| 


| thin’ to tell you, an’ nothin’ else on earth but your ! to his stable-yard, unable to bear the sight of his 
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wife’s grief and his son’s suffering. Fred coughed 
violently and opened his eyes. The pale woman, 
whose very heart-cords were cold with fear, wiped 
the blood from her child’s lips while her own were 
set with pain. 

“Lie back, honey. The doctor’ll git here terrectly 
with some medicine,” she said, with trembling 
tenderness. 

“He cayn’t git here in time to do me any good, 
mother, I’m a-dyin’,” said Fred. 


When the neighbors began to come in to offer 


their help, they beheld a tearless woman standing 
erect over the fireplace, and the corpse of her only 
child on a bed. 

Seeing the people hesitating at the door, she 
moved stifly forward, and in a cold, courteous 
tone said: 

“Come in, friends; he’s no more. He’ll not have 
tu sneak off from his kind, an’ work alone on the 


mountains among the bears and catamounts. fur | 


the lack o’ company. He is at peace. Come in, Mr. 


Grant, an’ you, too, Alex, you used to be his friend | 


‘fore his trouble. You’re welcome to look at him 
now; he never had no ill will agin you. 
way uv mankind. Mr. Loyd, put on a back stick 
o’ wood an’ a splinter o’ light-’ood; the air is chilly. 
If you need me, frien’s, to ax fur anything not 
handy, you'll find me in the shed-room in call.” 

Thus speaking, and with unnatural erectness, 
she went into the gloom of the adjoining room, and 
left them with her child. 

WILL N. HARBEN. 
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MOLLY BARRY’S MANITOU. 


The spring of 1832 was one long remembered by 


Wisconsin’s early settlers. Before the end of May, | 
nearly all the white inhabitants of the lead region | 


in the southwestern corner of the State, where 
settlements had been most numerous, had retreated 
to the nearest forts, abandoning their crops and 
cabins, glad to escape within the stockades with 
their lives. 

Ma-ka-tae-mish-kia-kiak, or the Black Sparrow 
Hawk, now so well remembered as the famous 
Black Hawk, had refused to follow the chief 
Keokuk across the Mississippi to the new reserva- 
tion provided for the tribe; and the governor of 
Illinois had called for volunteers to march against 
the rebellious Indians. 

The first campaign had ended in the discomfiture 
of the volunteers. They had failed to drive the 
warlike chief across the “great water,” and a 
panic had spread throughout the whole south 
western part of Wisconsin, where many settlers 
had been killed. 

In a small but fertile valley of what is now 
Lafayette County three log-cabins had been 
erected and occupied by pioneers. These primitive 
buildings were necessarily at some distance apart; 
but the MeGuffys, who lived at the head of the 
valley, could see the smoke from the chimney of 
the Barry cabin; and the Bradleys lived midway 
between these two neighbors. 

The Barry family consisted now of but two 
persons; John Barry or Jack, as he was called, 
and his daughter Mary, eighteen years old. The 
family had been larger; but a brother of John 
Barry’s wife had brought the camp fever from 
Winnipeg. He died from it, and then his sister, 
Mrs. Barry, had followed him. The eldest daughter, 
Lizzie, was next seized, and in her case, too, the 
disease had been fatal. No one now dared to enter 
the plague-stricken house. 

The younger brother, George Barry, had, a few 
weeks before, gone to join the volunteers who had 
banded together to defend the settlers. 

Rumors of the new uprising of the savages, and 
of the general exodus of whites from farm to fort, 
were now borne even to this remote little valley; 
and so alarming were the tidings that Bradley and 
MeGuffy made hasty preparations to fly to a place 
of safety. 

“But how about the Barrys?” MeGuffy inquired. 

“Jack’s down with the fever,” replied Bradley. 

“Ah! Its awful! My wife is afraid as death of 
it. I guess she’d rather meet Indians than go 
there. She hasn’t let the children go out of her 
sight, for fear they’d be careless and get too near.” 


“Well,” said Bradley, “I’ve had to shut my | 


eyes to their affliction to protect my family. But 
we've carried food into the dooryard, and left it 


for Molly to come and get. That girl’s got vim in | 


her. She hasn’t given up once.” 

\ little later Mr. Bradley approached Barry’s 
cabin, and called aloud. Molly Barry appeared in 
the door, and came a little way toward him. She 


was a tall, well-formed girl, with a face at once | 


intelligent and handsome, but upon which there 
were now visible traces of watching and care. 

“Good morning, Molly. How’s Jack to-day?” 

“Father’s very low,” she replied, with a slight 
falter in her voice. “Neither mother nor Lizzie 
Was as bad as he is.” 

“It seems unchristian to let you nurse and care 
for him alone, but —” 

“can do for him better than any one else,” she 
replied. “It would only spread the fever if the 
neighbors came and exposed themselves. There 
have been deaths enough already. Thank your 
Wife for the food, Mr. Bradley—that’s the only 
thing any one can do for me now.” 


Hesitating to add to the girl’s anxiety by telling | 


her the alarming rumors about the Indians, Mr. 

Bradley stammered a few words and became 
silent. Perceiving this, and suspecting that some- 
think was the matter, Molly asked: 

“Any news of the Indians?” 

Min hate to tell you, Molly. But Black Hawk and 
his tribe are burning and murdering. We don’t 
know what moment we may be obliged to run 
from here.” 


“Perhaps it’s only another false alarm, after | 


© We renlio, ow 
= she replied. “We've had so many, you know. 
Sut ut any rate father cannot be taken with you, 
and I shall Stay with him—until the end. It’s the 
only thing for me to do.” 

Bradley turned away with a groan. “I can’t 


urge you, Molly,” he cried. “We may have to go 


Without you. Nothing but « life and death call for 
us and our families would make us do it.” 


“I know that, Mr. Bradiey ; and 1 know, tuo, that 


It’s the | 


duty holds me here. If I never see you again, 
remember that to the last Mary Barry thought of 
her friends, and prayed for their safety. I hope 
you won't delay for my sake. Take care of your 
own—don’t think of me, but of your wife and 
children.” 

Choked with emotion, Bradley strode off through 
the meadow, not trusting himself to say good-by ; 
and Molly, understanding his silence, resumed her 
| watching. 

Three or four hours later a scout rode by on 
horseback, shouting as he passed down the road: 

“Fly for your lives! The Indians are upon us!” 

For a moment the brilliant spring day turned 
dark before the startled consciousness of the girl. 
Then strength and courage came back. She calmly 
bathed her father’s parched and burning face with 
cold water, pouring a little between the cracked 
| and blackened lips with a steady hand. 

But a few minutes passed after the messenger 
had galloped by when the rattle of wheels drew 
her to the door. The wagons were those of the 
Bradley and MeGuffy families. Such of their 
belongings as could be gathered in haste they had 
piled into the vehicles, and were driving hurriedly 
toward the fort. 

Bradley drew rein for a moment before the 
cabin, which stood at some little distance from the 
road, and Molly went partly down the path to 
speak with them. 

“Any change?” shouted the settler, huskily. 

She shook her head. 

“If there should be, if anything should happen” 
—he hesitated, not wishing to put the thought into 
| words. 

“I know what you mean,” she said. “I will try to 
save myself then. I know the way to the fort, and 
Dolly could take me there!” 

“God help you, and God bless you!” 
Bradley, fervently. 

The women and children were weeping; and as 
they drove off Molly heard the convulsive sobbing 
of Jenny Bradley, her one girlhood friend. 


cried 
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The Indians 


, A bendinthe read soon hid them from sight, and 
| the faithful daughter was left alone in the valley 
with her dying father. 
| That day dragged slowly by. The afternoon 
| advanced, and long shadows, stretching over the 
fields from hill and tree, showed that only an hour 
| or two remained before darkness. Molly ate a few 
| mouthfuls of the food that had been brought to her. 
All the animals belonging to Barry, including the 
horses, had been turned out to pasture, since there 
| was no one to care for them. But this pasture was 
near the house. In those days settlers were careful 
to keep their animals in sight, lest they should be 
| stolen by the Indians. Even in time of peace the 
sight of a horse acted upon an Indian very much 
asa pan of cream acts upon a cat. 

Molly’s brother George had worked upon the 
| farm with his father ever since they had settled on 
it, four years earlier. Two years before George 
had taught a white colt, which early showed signs 
of more than average speed, to be ridden without 
saddle or bridle, guiding it by his knees and feet. 

The intelligent colt had always been a great pet 
with Molly also. It responded quickly to her call, 
and after George had taken her mate away with 
him, Molly had frequently ridden Dolly to make 
sure she should not forget George’s lessons. 

As the twilight drew on, the utter loneliness and 
helplessness of Molly’s position weighed drearily 
on her mind. Sounds made by the hens about the 
dooryard caused her to start, and she listened, 
expecting the approach of stealthy foes. 

Then the silence became so oppressive as to be 
well-nigh unendurable. Her father was ina stupor, 
and only his labored breathings broke the stillness. 

The longing for companionship became so strong 
that when the dusk had fallen Molly ventured out 
of doors, and crept to the pasture bars. White 
Dolly was grazing a little way off, and lifted her 
head to listen as Molly gave the peculiar bird-like 
whistle by which George had called her. 

When Molly repeated the signal, the mare came 
up expectantly and rubbed her nose against her 
young mistress’s cheek. 

“QO Dolly, Dolly!” murmured Molly with a sob. 
“It will soon be you and I alone!” 

She let down the bars softly, and led Dolly by 
her mane to the cabin. Along the back side of the 
house extended a sort of log-kitchen and wood- 
shed combined. This had been completed just 
before illness had stricken the family, and was 
therefore empty of everything save a wooden 
bench and a few odds and ends. 

Molly led the colt to the door of this lean-to, 
opened it wide, and went in, leading the mare in 
Dolly was suspicious, and was got in 











behind her. 


with some difficulty; but soon the door closed 
| behind her. 





Molly also closed the two small windows before 
dark, and made everything as secure as possible, 
thinking that if the Indian alarm was well founded, 
there would be an attack before morning. 

A few half-consumed sticks in the big fireplace 
smouldered upon the hearth, and fitfully lighted 
up the little log-walled room. Once or twice Molly 
replenished the fire, and did such things as she 
could do for her father, stepping with light feet 
about the room in the half-darkness, and groping 
to find articles which she dare not risk a better 
light to search for. 

At first Dolly had been uneasy in her new quar 
ters, and had moved about, upsetting pots and 
kettles, which had to be removed. Molly set open 
the door leading into the lean-to, and occasionally 
stroked the mare’s velvety nose. Then Dolly’s 
quick ears would seem to question her troubled 
mistress and communicate sympathy. 

The long, slow night dragged by. Once Molly 
had been sure that she heard footsteps, and with a 
heart which almost stopped beating she had crept 
to the lean-to door, where she found Dolly with 
erect head and rigid ears, evidently listening, too. 

But presently the colt dropped her head and 
ceased to listen, at the same time rubbing her nose 
inquisitively over her mistress’s face and hands. 
Reassured a little by her movements, Molly re- 
sumed her chair by her father’s bed. 

Morning came at last. The sick man still lay in 
a stupor. Molly, after taking precautions, ran 


out to bring in water, and an armful of grass for 


Dolly. 

The day passed wearily. Just before dusk Molly 
recognized in her father the change which had 
taken place in her motherand sister before their 
death. She saw that the end was near. 

The air in the tightly shut cabin was very close. 
Forgetting danger in pity for the terrible struggle 
for breath before her, Molly flung open the door, 
and with breaking heart lifted the poor head upon 
her lap. 

“Ah, father! Ah, dying 


poor, 


poor, 


poor 






Frightened 


futher!” she repeated, the tears falling fast and 
unrestrainedly now. “What can your Molly do 
for you? What can she do for you?” 

Suddenly a shadow fell in at the cabin dvor. 
There was a stealthy footfall there. Recalled toa 
recollection of her own peril, Molly glanced quickly 
around. 


A hideously painted and feathered savage had | 


set foot on the doorstep, and, tomahawk in hand, 
was on the very point of springing into the cabin! 
His fierce, fell eyes, like those of a beast of prey, 
were bent on her. His fingers clutched the handle 
of his hatchet; his lips were half-parted, to utter a 
yell before he leaped upon them. 

Deadly fear was at Molly’s heart, but moved by 
some unconsidered impulse, she pointed silently 
to her father’s face. 

The savage stared for a moment, with eyes 
dilating and changing countenance at dying Jack 
Barry’s livid countenance. Then, with a sudden, 
wild yell of fear,—for he probably believed it to 
be that disease so terribly dreaded by the Indians, 
small-pox,—the big brave turned and fled. 


Molly heard him call out in excited tones to his 


fellows, and afterward listened to their exclama 
tions as they secured and drove away the cattle; 
but not one of them again approached the thresh 


old. As she sat listening in mortal fear her father | 


breathed his last. 

She opened her dead mother’s chest and drew 
forth two spare sheets, which had been ironed and 
laid away there the week before her death. 
one of these she covered the dead man reverently. 
Then, as she turned away with the other in her 
hands, a sudden thought, like an inspiration, 
entered her mind. 

Would it be possible to mount Dolly and escape? 

Now that her father was dead and past her care, 


With | 


figure of Mary Barry, sitting motionless upon an 
equally white steed, came in view, the concealed 
red men uttered low cries of “ Mitche Manitou! 
Mitche Manitou !” (Big Ghost,) and drew back into 
still deeper shadow. 

Not one of them ventured to discharge his piece, 
and the intrepid girl rode on unmolested to the 
fort, which she reached in safety an hour before 
daylight. 

Two or three of the savages separated from the 
band next morning, and reported the appearance 
of the manitou. 

The next month brought the battle of Wisconsin 
Heights, in which the savages were worsted, and 
upon the second of August following Generals 
Dodge and Atkinson, supported by regular troops 
under command of Colonel Zachary Taylor, after 
ward President of the United States, attacked and 
defeated Black Hawk upon the Mississippi, near 
the mouth of Bad Axe Creek, and ended the war. 

But the story of the manitou, seen in the Peca 
tonica valley, was long told among the survivors 
of the tribe. They deemed it a spectre sent to 
warn them of approaching defeat. In the years 
which followed, Molly and her brother “George 
were often moved to a sad smile by this tale so 
strangely connected with their family bereavement. 
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THE MAGIC TOUCH 


The statue's slumber were unbroken still 
Within the marble, had the hand no skill. 
Disparage not the magic touch that gives 
The formless thought the grace whereby it lives. 


The Century. T. B. Aldrich. 
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CHARGED BY A SEAL-KILLER. 


“Sharks? No, itcan’t be. Pull in, anyway 

This remark came from one of the occupants of 
a small boat that had been drifting around the 
rocks of the island of Santa Catalina, off the coast 
of southern California. The next moment the 
boat was rushing in, impelled by the oars of 
several men, encouraged by the shrieks and 
appeals of ladies, while in the water alongside, 
evidently trying to intercept it, moved two crea 
tures which were between twenty and thirty feet 
long. 

These creatures dived near the boat and tried 
to rub against it; and as it ran in shore, and the 
ladies were helped out half-fainting with fear, the 
two unwelcome followers lashed the water into 
foam in their seeming attempts to reach the terri 
fied party. The animals were supposed to be 
sharks. 

The next day after this adventure a Mexican 
who had lived on the island for many years encoun. 
tered the same creatures. He was rowing down 
the coast to the little bay of Avalon from his home 
in one of the coves, when two large creatures 
dashed up to the boat and began to “nose” it. At 
last they became so intrusive that the man retreated 
to the shore. Then he saw the creatures go off 
down the coast, where they alarmed the occupants 
of every boat that was out. 

Later I was out fishing with this Mexican, and 
in conversation learned that he had met with them 
before. 

“They were what we call seal-eaters,” he said. 
“No sharks about them—not a bit of it. But they 
are worse than sharks. Seal, sea-lions, anything— 
nothing is too tough for them, and though I have 
never heard of their taking a man, | think it is 
simply because they did not have a chance.” 

“Then you think these people have had cause to 
be afraid?” L asked. 

“Certainly Ido,” he replied. “If you have never 
seen them, you have no idea how fierce they are. 
Some years ago I joined a crew of sealers and sea- 
otter hunters who were working the islands, from 
the Farralones southward. We passed down the 
coast, and then up as the season changed. One 
day, just about this time, we made Santa Rosa 
| Island, where there were a good many seals, and 
are some yet. 

“We worked in gangs, three or four men going 
together, so that as soon as an animal was shot it 
might be skinned. 

“We had worked around a rocky part of the 
island one morning, and had taken several seals, 
when I looked around a point and saw about a 
dozen seals playing in the water, while some were 
on the rocks. There was only room for two of us 
to crawl around at atime; so, slinging our rifles, 
we crept so carefully that we got within a few feet 
of them before they saw us. 

“Jumping up, we fired our repeaters and soon 
had several seals. I killed two on the rocks and 
wounded another, and the other man shot one in 
the water. 

“The rock where they were was about on the 
|edge of the water and flat-topped. My wounded 
| seal was jumping about, and to save it I made a 
run for the rock. 

“The seals that we had not hit of course went 
| overboard, and for a few minutes they swam about. 

Then, just 4s I was knifing the wounded seal, 
| Domingo called to me to look. 

“I turned around and saw the seals, every one of 
them, coming toward the rock as fast as they 


the instinct of self-preservation arose in her. | could, and right behind three big fins sticking out 


The Indians had been frightened by what one of 
them had seen in the cabin. They were, as she 
had often heard, very superstitious. If she were 
to wrap herself in this sheet and mount white 
Dolly, would they not, in the already gathering 
dusk of evening, believe her to be a spirit, and 
allow her to pass unmolested ? 

It was a daring feat, but the pioneer’s daughter 
did not hesitate. Arrayed in the sheet, she closed 
the cabin doors and windows tightly, 80 that no 
animal could enter, led the white mare out of the 
lean-to, closed the door of that from without, 
mounted, and rode boldly along the road. 

It chanced that a party of Black Hawk’s warriors 
were camped on the road only a few miles away. 
They heard the sounds of a horse’s feet, and pre 
pared a hasty ambuscade in the brushwood near | 
the trail. 

But when, in the obscurity, 


the white-shrouded | 


of the water like the blades of a knife, and 
glistening just like them, too. I had seen seal 
eaters before, so | was not particularly surprised; 
but what followed did astonish me, | must say; and 
I have been hunting on the island every season for 
thirty years. 

“The seals, seven or eight, came like the wind. 
They happened to strike the rock on a swell, and 
landed. One came within two feet of me and 
actually leaned up against me; and the next 
instant two of the ‘eaters’ came sliding out of the 
water, snapping their teeth like sharks. 

“Well, sir, you never saw such a sight in your 
life. Imagine two big whales, twenty feet long, 
coming right out of the water after the seals; for 


| that’s what they did, and the seals fled to us for 


protection. 
“We emptied our rifles into the seal-eaters. 1 
sent ten bullets into one, but for all the result 
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I could see, I might as well have fired at a rock. 
One fellow wriggled off, but the other got afoul of 
the rocks in some way. We filled it with bullets, 
and it finally died there; but before it gave up it 
made it lively for us, hammering the rocks with 
its tail until they were red with blood. 

“The seal-eaters had seen the seals,—perhaps 
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launched themselves into the air in terrific leaps, 
making the water boil upon their return. 

The school was passing to the north, covering a 
space two miles in width, and moving with mar- 
vellous rapidity. 

The ¢unxa is among the swiftest of the Pacific 
tishes. How large they grow is not known, but 











Charged by 


they had scented the blood of the wounded one,— 
and in charging them had slid up out of the kelp, 
out of water.” . 

“Did you shoot the other seals ?’’ I asked. 

“No, indeed. We thought that if a seal was 
scared enough to run to a man for protection he 
ought to get off, and we let them all go.” 

The story related by this Mexican is character- 
istic of this shark among whales—the famous 
long-finned killer. Its rapacity is unequalled 
even among sharks, while its methods are those 
of ademon. It tears out the tongues of whales, 
and seems to delight in the torture it inflicts. 

That so large an animal should follow its prey 
out of the water, careless of the presence of other 
and human enemies, is remarkable, but not 
unusual. 

During the summer of 1889 I witnessed a 
remarkable charge of fish, of a species known as 
amber fishes (seriola), in a bay of one of the 
Pacific islands. ‘They seemed to be charging the 
entire coast, coming up from the south in a school 
in countless numbers. 

They came on at incredible speed, sweeping 
mto the bay and in shore in search of the small 
fry which they were following, dashing upon the 
beach so that men stood knee-deep in the water 
and struck them with clubs and spears, throwing 
them upon the pebbles with lines and even their 
hands. 

The disregard of certain animals for human 
beings was weli illustrated in a recent experience 
of my own with a large shark. The creature 
came into a bay, swimming around leisurely after 
food, evidently scenting the refuse fish that had 
been thrown from the shore. In half an hour the 
shark was being followed by from ten to fifteen 
boats and nearly thirty men armed with rifles, 
poles and spears. 1 was in one of the boats. 

Several times the fish was surrounded and 
tired at; but it continued at the surface, moving 
leisurely about, paying no attention to the noise. 

While the excitement was at its height a small 
fishing boat pushed into the throng, and began 
also to follow the shark. 

But the tables were soon turned; the shark 
scented game, wheeled quickly, and within ten 
feet of half a dozen boats seized the string of fish 
which was towing behind the fishing boat, and 
coolly gulped them down, while it was being 
punched with oars, fired at with rifles, and struck 
with missiles of various kinds. 

I followed this shark up, and after an hour we 
caught what we supposed was the same animal, 
as it had been in sight with little intermission 
all the time. Its struggles showed that it was 
possessed of remarkable vigor, for after I had 
hooked it the men in four boats found it brisk 
work to tow us in. 

A few days later I was out fishing when one of 
these sharks appeared, moving around the boat, 
and so close that I could have touched it. 

In the waters of southern California I have 
seen schools of the large flying-fish so alarmed 
by the rushes of the horse-mackerel that they 
could be picked up. Some jumped into boats, 
while others soared inland, falling upon the beach 
in their attempts to escape the ferocious charges 
of their gigantic enemy. 

The horse-mackerel of the Pacific is called the 
tuna by the Mexican and Italian tishermen, and 
in its extraordinary charges up the coast presents 
a grand appearance. The ocean here and there 
is a mass of silvery foam, caused by the rushes 
of the fish, while gleaming shafts of light, like 
luminated arrows, rise five and even ten feet into 
the air. 

1 pulled my boat into the path of one of these 
charges, and watched the wonderful scene. The 
fish ranged from four to eight feet in length, and | 
must have weighed from five to eight hundred | 
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Seal-Killers 


several years ago thirty of the Atlantic species | 
were caught on the Massachusetts coast which | 
averaged one thousand pounds each, or thirty 
thousand pounds for the catch. 

C. F. Houper. 
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For the Companion. 
PRIDE 


Pride is so subtly sweet, that, ere I kuew, 
Her smile had won my foolish heart from me ; 
With covert blandishments, half false, half true, 
She made me proud of my humility. 
IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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THE ENGLISH COAL SUPPLY. 


One of the most important and serious events | 
of the past month has been the great strike of the 
British coal-miners. It is stated that it is the 
largest movement of the kind, in pointof numbers, 
which ever took place in Great Britain. 

The first miners to strike were the Durham | 
colliers, who ceased work to the number of | 
seventy thousand. These were followed by miners | 
in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire and other | 
counties, until the number of men on strike 
reached a figure between four and five hundred | 
thousand. 

The cause of this vast revolt from work was 
the notice given by the owners of coal-mines that | 
they intended to reduce the wages of the miners | 
by ten per cent. | 

The stoppage of work in the British coal-mines | 
would, if continued for any great length of time, 
be a most serious matter, not for Great Britain 
alone, but for the world in general. It is evident | 
that the resolution of the mine-owners to reduce | 
wages is the result of the fact that the mining of | 
coal is becoming in that country steadily — 
ex pensive. 

It is not easy to estimate to what an extent 
British manufactures and commerce are dependent 
upon the home supply of coal. It is the staple 
fuel which keeps the factories running, the 
railways in motion, the steamers and ships afloat 
on the seas. 

Moreover, the abundance and cheapness of coal 
in Great Britain may fairly be said to have given 
to the manufacturers of that country the great 
advantage over others which has enabled them to 
fill the world with their goods. 

The unmediate result of the great strike has 
been to close manufactories in many parts of 
Great Britain, to hamper commerce, and so to 
raise the price of coal as to reduce great numbers 
of the English poor to distress. 

As the mines have been worked, the colliers 
have been delving deeper and deeper into the 
bowels of the earth, so that every year it becomes 
more and more difficult and costly to bring the 
coal supplies to the surface. 

A rise in the price of coal naturally results, and 
compels the owners of mines to seek to retain 
their profits by the reduction of wages. 

At the same time, the rise in coal makes the 
manufacture of all British goods more expensive, 
and results in the rise of their prices also; and as 
a result, those goods become less able to compete 
in other nations —in the United States for 
example—with similar goods that are manu- 
factured in them. 

If, moreover, a prolonged cessation of work in 
the British mines should greatly diminish the 
home supply of coal, the British industries would 
have to seek for their coal fuel in foreign countries, 
at much higher prices, owing to transportation, 
than they have been wont to pay for the home 
product; and this would go far to cripple British 
competition with other nations in the manufacture 
of the same articles. 

The British yield of coal is enormous and | 











and seventy-seven million tons were taken from 
|the mines, valued at about two hundred and 
| eighty million dollars. The coal yield increased 
from one hundred and three million tons to one 
hundred and seventy million tons in the twenty 
years between 1868 and 1888; while its value 
| increased from about one hundred and twenty- 
nine million dollars to two hundred and fifteen 
million dollars. 

It is easy, therefore, to see what widespread 
embarrassment and disaster must ensue from 
even a temporary cessation of work in the richly 
yielding mines; how the result must spread 
through every department of industry and trade, 
as well as affect the daily comfort of the whole 
community; and how it must extend, in the 
disarrangement of prices, and its effect upon 
international commerce, to other industrial and 
commercial nations. 
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For the Companion. 
APRIL. 


Now that April is here 

We have light winds and laughter ; 
The robins sing clear 

Now that April is here, 

And the best of the cheer 

Is that May follows after : 

Now that April is here 

We have light winds and laughter. 


DuNCAN CAMPBELL Scott. 
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WHO WILL BE PRESIDENT? 





There is probably not a schoolboy reader of | 


The Companion in the country who is not aware 
that this is the year of the presidential election. 
On the 8th of November next ‘electors’”’ will be 
chosen in each State. The electors will meet at 
the capitals of their respective States on Tuesday, 
January 10, 1893, and vote for a President and a 
Vice-President; the electoral votes will be counted 
by Congress on Wednesday, February 8th, and 
the new President will be inaugurated on Satur- 


| day, March 4th. 


But all that follows the election in November is 
formal. The interest concentrates on the selection 
of candidates and the popular canvass. 

The first thing to be done is to make the nomi- 
nations. The national conventions for this 


| purpose are held in the late spring or the early 


summer. 

There are now three parties which have an 
organization in all the States, and which may -be 
called national: the Republican, the Democratic 
and the Prohibition parties. ‘They all constitute 
their national conventions on the same plan, and 


|manhood. Not merely the machinery of the 
election but the principles of parties should be 
studied with care, for thus only can the young 
man become a good and an intelligent voter. 


* 








HONORED ANCESTORS. 


The stranger in Antwerp, wandering through 
the narrow, crooked lanes of the old quarter, will 
suddenly find himself in a little open square—the 
Place du Vendredi. It is paved with rough cobble 
| stones and heaped with old furniture, beside which 
white-capped Jewish women sit crying their 
wares. 

One side of the square is shut in by a massive 
building of stone, whose grave and stately pres. 
ence contrasts oddly with the squalor and noise 
below. 

This is the Haus Plantin-Moretus, which is pre- 
served as a specimen of the dwelling and work- 
shops of a great Flemish craftsman nearly four 
centuries ago. 

Christopher Plantin and afterward his son-in-law 
Johann Moretus acquired great wealth and fame 
as printers, and held a foremost place among the 
proud burghers of Antwerp. 

Their descendants have kept the house just as 
they leftit. Itis built like a French palace, around 
the four sides of an old garden in which even the 
tulips take on sombre shades. A vine planted by 
Moretus covers the walls and quaint stone stair 
ways. Here, too, are ancient carved settees of 
oak in which the old burghers sat when the day’s 
work was done. 

Inside are great shops, with the presses and type 
in the cases as the journeymen laid them down 
three centuries ago. Here are specimens of the 
famous books printed by Moretus; piles of books 
upon the shelves ready for sale, while those who 
bought and those who sold them have been dust 
for centuries. 

The apartments of the family are unchanged. 
Portraits hang upon the walls. One grows familiar 
with the stout, stern old Vater Plantin and his 
prim wife, and his daughter, Frau Martina More. 
tus, with her sly, coquettish face. Here is the very 
table at which they ate in the stately banqueting 
hall, hung with priceless Spanish leather. 

The old workman surrounded himself with a 
grave, solid splendor. Even his narrow bed is 
draped with tapestry fit for a king; but his leather 
apron hangs beside the diplomas given him by 
sovereigns. 

Here is a lesson which the American who runs 
may read. He may be as rich as this great family, 
but what has he done with his carpenter or black- 
smith ancestors? 

Does he keep their leather aprons or any records 
| of the honest labor which earned his wealth? Or 
| does he parade some mythical count or baron in 
| place of the hard-working grandfather whom he 
has hidden out of sight? 





transact the business of selecting candidates and | 


forming a platform in the same way. 
A national convention of either of these parties 
consists of delegates chosen in each State by 


State and district conventions, in number equalling 


twice the representation of the State in both 
Houses of Congress. Thus, New York has two 
senators and thirty-four members of Congress, 
and that State will be entitled to seventy-two 
delegates and votes in each of the national con- 
ventions. 

A national convention usually effects a tempo- 
rary organization and appoints committees on 
the first day of its session, adopts its platform of 
principles on the second or third day, and then 
proceeds to make its nominations. If there is no 
contest over the choice of candidates, a three 
days’ session may complete the business; but the 
Republican Convention of 1888 was in session 
nearly a week before Mr. Harrison was nomi- 
nated. 

In Democratic conventions a contest over the 
nomination involves more delay than in conven- 
tions of other parties, for a two-thirds majority 
has been required to make a nomination by the 
Democrats ever since candidates were chosen by 
national conventions. In the other parties a 
majority is sufficient to make a nomination. - 

There will no doubt be other candidates than 
those named by the three parties mentioned, but 
unless something now quite unexpected occurs, 
every electoral vote will be given to the Democratic 
or to the Republican candidate. 

After the convention the next event is the 
acceptance of the nomination by the candidate, 
who expresses his approval of the platform ina 
formal letter. Then follows the canvass under the 
guidance of the national committees, with all the 
enthusiasm-rousing accompaniments of stump- 
speaking, processions and torchlight parades. 

The canvass grows warmer until the day of 
election. No device that politicians can invent is 
left unused. As the time for voting draws near, 
the parties become less scrupulous about the 
weapons they employ to beat the enemy. Some- 
times they have resorted to tricks that were dis- 
gracefully unfair. 

At the time this article appears there is plenty 
of interest in the coming election, but there is no 
excitement. It seems difficult to realize that men 
who now discuss matters calmly are sure before 
September ends to be in a state in which party 
feeling and passion, rather than their own sober 
judgment, will control them. 

The result no man can foretell. The leaders of 
each of the two great historic parties are confident 
of victory, and they will exert themselves to the 
utmost to secure it. 

The pending contest is one to interest all who 
have now, or who in a few years will have, a 
share in the duties and responsibilities of Ameri- 
can citizenship. It should particularly engage 
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pounds each. They were following prey, and | exceedingly valuable. In 1889 nearly one hundred | the attention of the boys who are approaching 
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THE FIRE OF A NEW PURPOSE. 


The great steamer /ndiana sailed on February 
the 22d from the port of Philadelphia for Russia, 
loaded with food for the starving peasantry. All 
classes, from the millionaire who gave his check 
for thousands to the poor newsboy with his dimes, 
contributed in this gift. 

A teacher ‘in a large Quaker school said, as the 
steamer left the dock: 

“My boys were drearily reciting a lesson in 
algebra one day last week. They were tired and 
inattentive, they slily whispered, and played tricks 
upon each other when they thought I was not 
looking. When the lesson was over I brought out 
and read to them the account of the horrors of 
starvation sent home by the American minister. 

“They listened breathlessly. No more whispering, 
no more horse-play! When I had finished they at 
once made themselves into a committee to canvass 
the school. They were eager, on fire with zeal to 
do something. It was a curious transformation. 
A great purpose had made men out of the silly 
boys.” 

Many of our readers may have been present in 
a concert or assembly room before the lights are 
turned on, and have seen the sudden leap of the 
dingy, dull building and its shadowy audience into 
brilliancy and warmth and a happy, smiling com 
pany, when by the pressure of a knob the electric 
current entered the room. 

Just such a change takes place in every human 
life when some great purpose comes into it. 

When the Civil War broke out young lads, North 
and South, forgot their plays in their interest in 
national affairs. The theatres were almost deserted 
in our great cities. Girls ceased to trifle over the 
fashions. The electric current of a great thought 
had flashed into their lives, and made them men 
and women. 

You can, each of you, apply this fact to your- 
selves. If your days are filled up now with petty 
pursuits, and your mind turns to mean or vicious 
thoughts, don’t stop to fight these temptations one 
by one. Turn into your life and thoughts the fire 
of a noble work, a high purpose. 

The paltry vices which have possessed you will 
vanish before it like Milton’s godless crew at the 
coming of Ithuriel. 


—— 


“WHAT NEXT?” 





“A new boy came into our office to-day,” said a 
wholesale grocery merchant to his wife at the 
supper-table. ‘He was hired by the firm at the 
request of the senior member, who thought the 
boy gave promise of good things. But I feel sure 
that boy will be out of the office in less than a 
week.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because the first thing he wanted to know was 
just exactly how much he was expected to do.” 

“Perhaps you will change your mind about 
him.” 

“Perhaps 1 shall,” replied the merchant, “but | 
don’t think so.” 

Three days later the business man said to his 
| wife, “About that boy you remember I mentioned 
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two or three days ago. Well, he is the best boy 
that ever entered the store.” 

“How did you find that out?” 

“In the easiest way in the world. The first 
morning after the boy began work he performed 
very faithfully and systematically the exact duties 
assigned which he had been so careful to have 
explained to him. When he had finished he came 
to me and said, ‘Mr. M—-, I have finished all that 
work. Now what can I do?’ 

“I was a little surprised, but I gave him a little 
job of work, and forgot all about him until he came 





into my room with the question, ‘What next?’ That | 


settled it for me. 
entered our office who was willing and volunteered 
to do more than was assigned him. I predict a 
successful career for that boy as a business man.” 

Business men, heads of firms, know capacity 
when they see it, and they make a note of it. 
Willingness to do more than the assigned task is 
one of the chief stepping-stones to commercial 
success. 


en —_ 
SPURGEON’S YOUTH. 


The Rev. Charles Haddon Spurgeon, the famous 
English Baptist divine who died recently, revealed 
in his childhood the characteristics which he 
showed in his later life. Few 
precocity in religious work are on record. 

He became the regular pastor of the Baptist 
church or “chapel” at Waterbeach when he was 
seventeen years old, and went to London to take 
charge of an important city congregation when he 
was nineteen. 

His first evangelizing work was done, probably, 
when he was six years old. At that tender age he 
heard his grandfather, a Congregational minister, 
lamenting the habits of one of his flock, who was 
often found drinking beer in a public house. 

Before long little Charles informed his grand 
father that “old Rhodes would never grieve poor 
grandfather any more.” 

“What do you mean, child?” asked the minister. 

“I have not been doing any harm, grandfather,” 
said the six-year-old; “I’ve been about the Lord’s 
work, that is all.” 

The mystery was presently explained by “old 
Rhodes” himself. He had been sitting in a public 
house when a small child came to him and said: 

“What doest thou here, Elijah, sitting with the 
ungodly ? 
your pastor’s heart! I’m ashamed of you! I would 
not break my pastor’s heart, I am sure.” 

Rhodes was angry for a moment, but came to the 
conclusion that the child was right. He went and 
begged the pastor’s pardon, and gave up going to 
the public house. 

When he was eighteen years old he was invited 


to preach an anniversary sermon for a neighboring | 
octogenarian minister who had heard of him, but | 


who had never seen him, and who had no idea that 
he was so young a man. 

When the old minister at last saw Spurgeon he 
lost his temper, for it seemed to him that the 
anniversary would be spoiled. 

“Tut, tut! a pretty kettle of fish!” he exclaimed. 
“Boys going up and down the country before their 
mothers’ milk is well out of their mouths!” 

In the pulpit the boy preacher read the sixteenth 
chapter of Proverbs, and upon the verse, ‘The 
hoary head is a crown of glory if it be found in 
the way of righteousness,” delivered a little homily 
upon uncivil tongues in hoary heads, and declared 
that rudeness brought no glory. 

The aged minister was present, and for a wonder 
took the rebuke in very good part. He was indeed 
delighted and was thereafter a great admirer of 
Mr. Spurgeon. 


— illic 
WHY CRIME 


Judge Isaac C. Parker, of the United States 
District Court for Western Arkansas, lately made 
some startling statements, and followed them with 
suggestive comments. 

In charging the grand jury at the opening of his 
court at Fort Smith, he said that whereas the 
ascertained number of murders in this country in 
1889 was less than thirty-six hundred, and in 1890 
but forty-three hundred, it was very nearly six 
thousand in 1891. 

itis startling to learn that there were twenty-five 
more supposed murderers lynched in 1889 than 
were executed according to law, and the excess of 
lynched over executed murderers was sixty-seven 
in 1890; but assuming that only one person was con. 
cerned in each murder, hardly one in twenty of 
those guilty of the crime in these two years suffered 


INCREASES. 


the penalty of death, either at the hands of the | 


law or by the violence of a mob. 

Judge Parker gives several reasons for the 
shocking state of affairs thus revealed: The indif- 
ference and incompetence of courts; the general 
prevalence of perjury; the use of corrupt means— 
money, and social and other influences—to shield 
criminals; the sickly sentimentality that turns an 
assassin into a hero as soon as he is in danger of 
his life, and, finally, the indifference of the people 
at large. 

This comment is substantially true. The remedy 
uiust come first at the fountain-head. The people 
ure the source of all power. If they so will, the 
evil can be stopped. 

Society must protect itself, but the first thing for 
~uciety to do is to recognize the danger it is in 
because it does not protect itself. 


———+o2>—__—_ 
ALARMED. 


A good story is told of a very reverend and very 
(dignified Master of an English college. Although 
“the doctor” was a serious man, he was also a 
kindly one, and when a young man of his college 


fell ill, did all in his power to procure him good | 


care and the best medical advice. 

Finally the invalid’s sister arrived, and as she 
was young and inexperienced, the worthy doctor 
endeavored, by constant attention, to lighten her 
load of anxiety. 

She was most grateful, and confided to her be 
trothed, who was at a distance, her desire that 
only “the dear doctor,” the Master of the college, 


He was the first boy that ever | 


cases of such} 


" | 
You, a member of a church, and break 


should peste their wedding ceremony. The 
student recovered, and was now to accompany his 
sister home, there to be nursed into vigor again. 

The doctor was present to say good-by, and the 
young lady was full of gratitude. 

“Doctor,” said she, grasping both his hands, 
“you have been so good to me!” 

“I have found great pleasure in your acquaint- 
ance,” said the gentleman, in his most dignified 
and courteous manner. 

“You have done so much for me, but I am going 
to ask one more favor! Will you promise to marry 
me?”’ 

The doctor, amiable as he was, dropped her 
| hands and started back in horror. 
| ‘My dear young lady,” he stammered, 


’| afraid we shouldn’t get on together!” 





| 
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Washington’s mother won one of the earliest 
victories of the Revolution, though it was not on 
the field. Mrs. Roger A. Pryor in the New York 
Home Journal relates the following incident of the 
{earliest days of the war, which will be new to 
many readers and interesting to all. Mary Wash 


| 
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MARY WASHINGTON’S VICTORY. 


“The Best in the W orld,” s says Allen & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, sellers for fifty years of the old and 
well-known “ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam” for Coughs, 
Colds and Consumption. Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston, 
proprietors. Price 50c. and $1. Large bottle delivered on 
receipt of $1. Agents in the large centres of the U. S. and 
sold by apothecaries generally. Get the genuine. [Adv. 








ington, on her quiet farm on the banks of the | 


Rappahannock, knew little of all the stir and | 
excitement. Of the little that she heard she dis- 
approved. She was a loyal subject of the king, 
and an ardent churchwoman. All her early 
prejudices, traditions, ideas of duty, close ties of 
kindred bound her to the mother country. 


When war was declared and she learned that her 
son was to lead the rebellious army, her anguish 
| Was expressed in the most vehement language. 
“Grandma Knox” strove in vain to console her. 

“Oh, is there to be more fighting? more bloodshed? 
Surely it will all end in the halter,” exclaimed the 
devoted mother. 

So bitter were her feelings at this moment, that 
when General Washington rode to Fredericksburg 
to induce her to remove into the town, he was 
doubtful in what manner she would receive him. 
Ile thought it prudent to pause at the little inn, 

“The Indian Queen,” and reconnoitre. 

That a member of the family should “put up at 
a tavern” was so tremendous an event that no one 
dared mention it to his mother. Observing an air 
of mystery in the faces of her servants she 
demanded an explanation. 

“Tell George to come home instantly—instantly,” 

she exclaimed. He came; and straining him to 
| her bosom, she commended him to God, and gave 
| him, with her blessing, to his country. 
It was after this triumph over her prejudices, this 
| complete surrender to conviction of duty, that her 
character blossomed into perfect beauty. A great 
calmness possessed her soul, and shone in her 
venerable face. 


WHY ARE PRAIRIES TREELESS? 


Much attention has been attracted by a theory 
recently advocated with great ingenuity by Mr. 
Miller Christy in England that our Western prairies 
owe their treeless condition to fire. This is by no 
| means a new theory, but Mr. Christy has developed 
| the arguments in its favor more fully than had 

been done before. 


| Readers of Cooper’s ‘“Leatherstocking Tales” 
| will remember the vivid description of a prairie 
fire in the account of the last days of old Natty 
Bumppo, and nobody who has any knowledge of 
the power and sweep of such conflagrations will 
question their capacity for destruction. 

According to Mr. Christy’s view, the prairie fires, 
at the same time that they have exterminated the 
forest trees, have also enriched the soil by the 
successive deposit of many layers of ashes, which 
possess great value as a manure, so that the sweep 
ing off of the trees has not been an unmixed evil. 

W here great forests may once have hidden the 
face of the earth, according to this view, we now 
have the broad and wonderfully fertile grain fields 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska and 
other States, and the agent that has wrought the 
transformation is that destructive and fearful 
element, fire. 

In support of his views, Mr. ee points to 
the facts that trees are found even on the prairies 
in spots where they are to some extent protected 
from fire, and that young trees readily spring up 
in many places, only to be swept away again when 
the flames race across the grassy levels that sur- 
round them. 


THE 


LITTLE SISTER’S TACT. 


Dumb motions are at times misleading, a fact 
illustrated by this pathetic story, told to the author 
of “A Winter Cruise in Summer Seas’ by a great 
man as a reminiscence of his nursery days. 


One morning he and his sister were watching 
from the window a knife-grinder at work on his 
double-pedalled machine. The father, 
near-sighted and had almost lost his hearing, came 
and stood between them. Presently the knife 
grinder, having finished the job, got off his seat 
and was preparing to go away. 

The father, who had mistaken the man for a 
| hand-organ grinder, gave the nurse a few pence, 
saying, “Ask him to play the children one more 
tune. 

The boy laughed, but his sister’s sad look stopped 
him. Quick as lightning, with that tact which 
nature has bestowed upon the gentler sex, she 
snatched the money from the nurse’s hand, ran 
across to the knife-grinder, and by the aid of her 
pence persuaded him to stop and sharpen one 
more knife. 

This he did, remounting his machine and slowly 
pedalling as_ before. hen dismounting once 
more, the fellow, appreciating his part, touched 
his hat to the father in itinerant musician style, 
and went his way. The little sister stroked her 
father’s hand while the man sharpened that last 
knife, enying, again and again, ‘Dear, kind papa!” 


THAT TROUBLESOME K. 


There have been many estimable people whose 
great stumbling-block has been orthography, and 
it has so:setimes proved an almost insurmountable 
| obstacle. 


There was once in eastern Tennessee a judge | 
well versed in the law, but entirely self-educated, 
who had this same obstacle of orthography to 
contend with, all his days. In early life he had 
lived in Knoxville, and’ for a long time insisted 
upon spelling the name Noxville. 

His friends at last educated him up to the point 
of adding the K; so thoroughly, in fact, did he 
learn this lesson that when, a few years afterward, 
he removed to Nashville, nothing could prevent 
him from spelling the name Knashville. 

After a few vears’ residence there, the judge 
moved again, this time to Murfreesboro. One day 
he sat down to write his first letter from this place. 
He scratched his head in perplexity for a moment, 
and finally exclaimed: 

“Well, I'll give it up! 
| they spell the name of ¢his place witha‘ 
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Coffee, Spices & Extracts 


direct_ from Importers to 
Consumers. For 16 years we have been 
offering Premiums to Clubs and large 
buyers, of Dinner, Tea and Toile 
ets, Silver Ware, Table tines. 
Lace Curtains, etc., all of our own 
importation, and bought for Cash direct 
from manufacturers. Our fully illus- 
trated 1 36-pase Catalogue will inter- 












est, and we will be pleases to mail YOU one upon 
receipt of your addr res 

LONDON TEA C 0. 793 Wash. St., Boston. 
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Flags for 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The patriotic custom of floating 
the Flag over the Public Schools 
is now universal. 

Last year we furnished a large 
number of Schools with Bunting 
Flags. This season we have made 
special arrangements to supply 
fine flags made of Standard bunt- 
ing, the same quality as used by 
the Government. 

For quality of material and 
workmanship we recommend our 
Flags. 


6x4 ft., $3.25. 


SFESTSTESSERSTECESESSESESESESS RAR: 


FASSD SO SSESESEES 


Postage 25c. extra. 


9x6 “ 5.00. - _ 
12x7!2 “ 6.50. Must go by express. 
15x9 “ = 
mse" uelUw*CU Cw re 
We send with each Flag appro- #& 
priate Flag Exercises for a public * 
raising. aes 
With the three largest sizes we %& 
include a strong canvas bag with- # 
out additional expense. * 
Sent at above prices, or C.O.D. ot 
at expense of purchaser. lage 
ee 
I. W. ANDERSON & CO., oi 
37 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. : 
SREREELEE LETS TESERELE LT LEY 
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EASTMAN COLLECE, Povenkeepsir, N. Y., 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practic al 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 








SPECIAL OFFER! 
Our “Mountain Trout” Rod No. 25, 


Click Reel with Line and six Hooks to gut mailed for 
1.40. Large Illustrated Catalogue of Sporting Goods, 
including fancy pocket-book, mailed on receipt of 8 cts. 


CORNWALL & SMOCE, 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER. 


“IN BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE 
KIDNEYS and Nervous Dyspepsia. 


L AHanonn's 
1) R. AM taRsar \ 4 sr 


FOR TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF Sheridan Aves 
Nervous System. ch| Washinton. 













DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Surgeon-General U. 8S. Army (retired), formerly Pro 
fessor of Diseases of the Mind _ Nervous System in the 
U be of New York, ete. ys 

I have for some time made wae of the BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER in cases of affection of the ner 
vous system, complicated with Bright’s Disease of 
the Kidneys. The results have been eminently satis 
factory. Lithia has for many ye rir per n a favorite w ith 
me, but the BU FFA LO. 1A. WATE 

CTs ETTER THA N MN NY EXTEMPO- 
RANEOUS SOLUTION of the Lithia Salts, and is, 
moreover, better borne by the stomach. I also often 
prescribe ‘it in those cases resulting from over mental 
work, in which Nervous Dyspepsia exists, with 
marked benefit.” 

Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00, 
f. o. b. here and for sale by all first-class druggists. 


Illustrated 32-page Pamphlet, giving fur- 


|ther information, sent prepaid on applica- 


tion to 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 











N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole ioaaaiaianitn 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 


Fairbank's Gold Dust Washing Powder. 
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BOSTON. WASHINCTON. 


CHICAGO. 


Victor Bicycles. 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


A. GC. SPALDING & BROS., SpPEcIAL ACENTsS, 


NEW YORK. 
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If you are going to ride 
why not ride the best? 
Victor Cushion and Vic- 
tor Pneumatic Tires; 
highest possible grade. 


Catalog on application. 


DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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VOTERS AND VOTING 
What classes of persons may vote in this country? 
Are there any reasons why women should not vote ? 
Why ought not children and foreigners to vote ? 
How may foreigners become American voters? 
In what European countries do citizens vote ? 
What restrictions of suffrage in those countries ? 
Is voting a duty ? 





For the Companion. 


THE FLUTES OF PLAQUEMINE. 


I look through mists of memory 
To a far off close of Spring, 
Nor heed the wafts that come to me 
From Sorrow’s somber wing ; 
For, bright or dark, the charm holds good, 
Whatever intervene, 
When I can hear across the wood 
The flutes of Plaquemine. 


The rustle of the fields of cane, 
Beside the calm bayou, 

The lime trees by the winding lane, 
The dreamy heaven of blue 

Are leagues away and dimly float 
Filmed in a drowsy sheen ; 

But O, how clear each quavering note 
From fiutes of Plaquemine ! 

The luggers lift their wings and bear 
Their loads of golden fruit 

And brown pecans and vintage rare 
And stores of bulb and root ; 

The gardens, rimmed with roses gay 
And dashed with dusky green, 

Swim dim and far while phantoms play 
The flutes of Plaquemine. 


So, lapped in memory, let me dream 
My boyhood’s maytime o’er ; 

Fair let the wide savanna gleam, 
Soft let the southwind 

Through moss-hung wood, o’er marsh and fen 
And orange orchards green, 

While morn blows like a flower, and then 
The flutes of Plaquemine. 


O, yellow globes of scuppernon, 
hat brace the air with wine! 
O, cool ripe melons heaped along 
In shadows of the vine! 
You haunt me with a subtile lure 
Of juice and perfume keen ; 
But more than all, blown soft and pure, 
The flutes of Plaquemine ! 


The great wide world I’ve wandered o’er, 
On feet of change and chance, 

Have sailed all seas and found each shore 
Of beauty and romance, 

But give me now the calm bayou, 
Between the cane-fields green, 

Where lips of love at morning blew 
The flutes of Plaquemine! 


MAURICE THOMPSON, 


~ 
> 





For the Companion. 


BEAU BRUMMEL. 


Two American young men travelling in England 
last summer were shown at Eton some of the 
chambers which had heen occupied by boys who, 
in after life, became distinguished in English 
history. 

“And this,"’ said the guide, with awed voice, 
‘‘was the apartment of the great Mr. Brummel.”’ 

At Oxford Brummel’s name was shown to them 
written in a diamond on a window-pane. ‘He 
was ‘Buck’ Brummel even then,’’ said their 
conductor. .‘His dress had attracted public 
attention, although he was only a boy.”’ 

The city of Bath, the capital of fashion a 
century ago, was full of traditions of this king 
of the beau-monde. His countless coats, his 
cravats, his jewelry, his arbitrary and fantastic 
rules, the insolence with which he maintained his 
sway over fine ladies and dandies, and even over 
the court and the royal family, were found to be 
preserved in innumerable anecdotes. The boys 
became much interested in this unique character, 
and thought him a great man. ' 

‘‘He must have had much wit and ability,” 
said one of them, “to gain such power over 
English society, though he exercised it only in 
setting the fashion in coats and teacups.” 

At last they saw his portrait in the National 


Gallery of English heroes—a man richly dressed, | 


with a handsome, supercilious face looking out 


indifferently from half-shut eyes upon a world | 


that bored him. 

A few weeks later the travellers reached the old 
Norman city of Caen, and visited one afternoon 
the hospitals of Le Bon Sauveur. This great 
assemblage of charities is a town in itself, con- 
taining nearly four thousand inmates. The long, 
low ranges of buildings are surrounded by gar- 
dens and orchards. A Sister who spoke English 
led the strangers through them. 

She had a sweet, reasonable face and an earnest 
manner which roused and interested her hearers. 

She led them through the great schools for 
orphans, taught by her Sisterhood; through the 
clean almshouses, where hundreds of aged paupers 
are nursed and tended as parents would be by 
children; through the asylums for the blind, the 
deaf and dumb; into the vast kitchens, where 
food is prepared for this army of homeless folk ; 
and at last into a quiet garden, surrounded by 
low, vine-covered cottages. 

‘These are for the insane patients,”’ she said. 

“Why,” exclaimed one of the visitors, “Bean 
Brummel was sent to the insane asylum of Le 
Bon Sauveur!”’ 

“Yes. That poor gentleman, I have heard, 
died in this room,"’ she said, pausing before a 
little cottage. ‘*Was he, then, a great man in 
England ?”’ 

“Oh yes. 
many years.”” 

“Oh!” A look of disappointment came into 
her face. ‘Leader of fashion! And there is so 


He was the leader of fashion for 
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much work to do in the world!” glancing with a 
low sigh at the vast houses filled with so many of 
God’s helpless children. ‘Bien! He sleeps now 
yonder in the graveyard.” 

The boys turned silently from the little cottage. 
It seemed to them that a great sermon had been 
preached to them there. 





siicnennncsianiidaiel panes 
| A GROCER’S BOY. 


One or two slight circumstances may bend the 
twig and thus incline the tree. A Christmas gift 
bent Doctor Schliemann, the discoverer of buried 
| Troy, to his life work. He was eight years old 
when his father, a poor man, pinched himself to 
| give him a Universal History with an engraving of 
Troy in flames. “If the walls,” said the boy to his 
father, ‘‘were as thick as those in the picture, there 
must be some remains of them, and I shall exca- 
vate them some day.” Another trivial event gave 
| the boy an impulse toward his life work. He was 


working as a grocer’s boy from early in the} 


morning until late at night, sweeping the shop, 


selling herrings and candles. One day a drunken | 


| miller entered the shop and recited a hundred 
| lines of Homer in the original Greek. 

The boy did not understand a word of it, but he 
was so affected by the rhythmic cadence that he 
wept, and paid the man to repeat the lines three 
times. From that moment he prayed to God that 
he might learn Greek. 

He was next helped to the realization of his 
boyish ideal by two apparent accidents. In liftin 
a cask too heavy for him he strained himself, anc 
could work no more in the grocer’s shop. He went 
to sea as acabin-boy. He was so poor that he sold 
his coat to buy a blanket. The vessel was wrecked 
| on the coast of Holland. A friend secured him a 
| situation in a counting-room, at a salary of one 

hundred and sixty-two dollars a year. 
| He spent half the small salary on his studies, 
| lived in a garret on rye-meal porridge, and mas- 
} tered English in six months. Then he learned 
| French, Dutch, Spanish, Italian and Portuguese. 

His knowledge of languages got him a situation 
| as correspondent and book-keeper in the office of 
an Amsterdam banker. A Spaniard brought ina 
bill which no one could read; young Schliemann 
translated it, and the banker promoted him. 
He began the study of Russian; subsequently 
|} he became a Russian merchant, and amassed a 
| 
| 





fortune. 

Then he engaged a Greek teacher. His method 
|}of study was original. He began by studyin 
modern Greek. He procured a modern Greek 
| translation of “Paul and Virginia,” and read it 
through, comparing every word with its equivalent 
| in the French original. When he had finished his 
| task, he knew at least one-half the Greek words 
| the book contained. He repeated the task, and 
|then knew all the words, and thus acquired a 
|modern Greek vocabulary without using a dic- 
tionary. 
| Insix weeks he had mastered the difficulties of 
| modern Greek; then he applied himself to the 
ancient Greek. Within three months he had learned 
sufficient to understand some of the classical 
Greek authors, and especially Homer, whom he 
read and re-read with enthusiasm. 

Before beginning the work of his life he made a 
journey round the world, and studied archeology 
n Paris. Then, with a well-stored mind, he began 
those investigations round Troy which had been 
the dream of his life. His success made.him the 
great excavator of modern days. 
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REPLY-PAID POSTAL CARDs. 


The Postmaster-General states in his annual 
report that, upon the proposition of the United 
States, it was agreed by the delegates of the Postal 
Union at their recent meeting in Vienna that 
every country should supply the public with a 
reply-paid postal card. Such cards have been in 
use in Austria for many years, and would be 
economical and convenient in domestic as well as 
in foreign correspondence. They are composed 
of two unseparated postal cards, folded in the 
form ofa single card, and need no other fastening. 


A conmeenentons can insure a correctly addressed 
and probably prompt answer by writing bis full 
address on the reply fold of the card before mailing 
it; the card, on its first journey, being folded so as 
to cover the reply address. The receiver has 
simply to write his answer on the reply card, tear 
it off the inquiry card, and re-mail it. 

If one does not care to preserve the inquiry or 
to write a long answer, the cards need not be 
separated. In that case, a reply perfectly intelli- 
gible, unequivocal, and binding for all business 
purposes, may be written in one or two words, in 
answer to a direct question. 

The words “Yes,” or “No,” or “Forty,” or “41 
| Temple Place,” or “Boston,” or “Smith & Jones,” 
| or “6 per cent.,” or any other short replies, signed 

with initials or full name, without any heading of 
| place or date, would, in connection with the 
attached inquiry card, convey as full and definite 
aun answer, and show as plainly when, where, and 
by whom it was written, as an answer on an 
| ordinary card or letter that contains, besides place, 
date and address, a summary of the inquiry to 
which it is a reply. 

The first reply-paid postal card received by the 
writer of this article travelled a distance of six 
thousand seven hundred miles. It was mailed 
by Yosef Bernhaupt, Post-Direktor at Beyroot, 
Syria, and was written in Volapiik, the new 
universal language. I[t bore this message: “Spo- 
dakads gesedik sibinoms in Lostiin ya yelis 
midik,” which means, “Reply postal cards have 
been in use in Austria for many years.” 
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ASSAULTED BY AN ELEPHANT. 





Miss Cumming, in her “Two Happy Years in 
Ceylon,” quotes from a letter written to her by 
Mr. G. W. R. Campbell, Inspector-General of 
Police, an account of a nocturnal adventure which 
befell him on one of his official trips over the 
island. He was riding in a bullock-cart, and was 
sound asleep when a large elephant dashed out of 
the jungle, and dealt the cart a tremendous blow 
with his trunk, following the blow with a furious 
trumpeting. 

Just then I awoke, and for a moment imagined 
that the darkness, the screaming and the swaying 
of the cart were caused by the bullocks having 
gone off the road and down some embankment 
into the jungle; but in another moment I saw that 
the darkness was caused by the head of an elephant 
blocking up the back of the cart, and that he was 
bumping the hood upward with his forehead. 

Fearing that the whole thing would go over, or 
that he would seize me, I twisted myself round 
and got out beside the driver, intending to run, as 
he was already doing, beside the pole; but I 
missed my footing, and came to the ground so 
awkwardly that the cart, which was going very 
fast, knocked me down, and the off-wheel passed 
over me. 

Instantly, fearing that the elephant also would 





pass over and crush me, I scrambled into the grass, 
though with difliculty, owing to pain in my legs. 
The cart had disappeared, and there, about tifteen 
paces off, facing me, stood the elephant in the 
moonlight in the middle of the road, with a halo of 
dust around him. 

I stood still in the shade of the tall, thorny scrub, 
which formed an almost impenetrable wall on 
either side of the road. I do not know whether he 
saw me or not, but in less than half a minute he 
turned, and standing across the road, put up his 
trunk as high as he could and repeated the horrible 
screaming which is called trumpeting. Then he 
turned and marched along the road by which we 
had come. 

lat once went off ata run in the opposite direc- 
| tion, feeling very stiff and sore, and about two 
| hundred yards farther on overtook the cart, which 
| the driver, rather bravely, I think, had managed 

to pull up within that distance. 

He hurried me into the cart, and we pushed 
| along as quickly as we could, he shouting every 
| half-minute at the top of his voice to scare other 
| wild animals. 





Oe o 
For the Companion. 


MATERNITY. 


Mother of God, what is thy thought to-night, 
As his dear, patient face looks down to thee, 
Moist with the dews of unguessed agony ? 
Hast thou the prophet’s ecstasy of sight, 
To sean afar the world’s noontide of light ? 
Art thou rejoicing in the joy to be? 
Perchance, but oh that trembling minor key, 
The mother’s heart still clamoring for its right— 
“Give me my child, if all the world must die. 
And through the shadows of the scene of death 
Streams morning sunshine from the former years ; 
Upon thy breast the smiling babe doth lie, 
And the happy days in Nazareth, 
Break on thee through the blinding mist of tears. 


J. R. CAMPBELL. 
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NOT PARTIAL. 


Mrs. Flannery isa very estimable and industrious 
| washerwoman, a widow, who keeps house for her 
| two grown sons in two neat rooms in a basement. 
| One son, Peter, is a hard-working young mason; 
| the other, Joey, is a Jack-of-all-trades and a ne’er- 
| do-weel, but is popularly supposed to be his 
| mother’s favorite. This supposition Mrs. Flannery 


indignantly resents. ‘I wouldn’t be that mean,” 
| she says. “The two b’yes is ayquil in me heart, 
| an’ iver will be.” Nevertheless, when the proba- 
| bility of war with Chile was being discussed in a 
| family where she was attending to the Monday’s 
| wash, Mrs. Flannery was observed to be listening 

with a degree of attention which implied some 

personal interest in the outcome; and this is her 
| own explanation, in response to a question from 
| the lady of the house: 


| *¥esee, ma’am, if there’s war, my Joey, he says 

| he’ll go. He come to breakfast the ither morning, 

an’ he tuk up the paper—bad luck to it—an’ says 

he, ‘What’s this?’ says he. ‘Arrah, but I’m thinkin’ 
it’s a bit of a war there’s goin’ to be!’ 

“‘JSo-ay/’ says I, settin’ down the taypot an’ 
lookin’ at him. ‘Jo-ay/” says I, ‘ye wouldn’t be 
afther laveing your poor old mother to go to no 
war. Now would you?’ says I. 

“*An’ that’s what I would,’ says he. ‘An’ it’s 
foine I'd look in a uniform, as ye know.’ An’ 
faith, an’ he would that. But I couldn’t bear to 
think of him goin’ to fight haythens an’ savages, 
an’ so I told him, wid me apron to me eye an’ a bit 
of a tinder sniffle-like, for the b’ye has a soft heart, 
an’ I thought best to begin with him aisy. 

«‘Jo-ay /” says I, ‘don’t ye go an’ lave me alone 
with me gray hairs an’ me sorrer now—don’t ye!’ 

«Sure ye wouldn’t be alone, mother,’ sthruck in 
Peter; an’ ‘Peter,’ says I, ‘hould yer whisht; who’s 
a-talkin’ to you? Jo-ay/’ says I. 

“Pll take care of you, mother,’ says Peter; 
‘don’t you fret. An’ it’s a foine sodger Joey’ll 
make. An’ maybe he’ll come back an officer. 
Sure, I wish it was me was goin’!’ 

“Go along wid ye thin,’ says I. ‘It’s beautiful 
ye’d be lookin’ in sthriped trousies an’ a sodger 
cap, aint it now? Jo-ay/’ says I, ‘will ye stay at 
home fer your ould mother, or will ye break her 
heart entirely ?’ 

“But Joey he laughs an’ he laughs, an’ he says 
he’ll go; an’ that’s just the bad luck o’ the 
Flannerys. There’s Peter as steady as the Rock o’ 
Cashel, an’ safe to be trusted with a gun if iver a 
b’ye was, an’ it’s him will stay at home, when he 
might go for a word if he wanted. An’ there’s 
Joey has a black eye every month, an’ always in 
trouble—an’ it’s him must run loose among powder 
an’ bullets an’ be kiltas a matther av course. 
prah. well, I’ve done my part; I’ve told ’em what 

think. 

“*Peter,’ says I, Fa a b’ye of judgment, an’ if 
ye want to go an’ be shot ye may go, an’ it’s not 
your mother will object, for you’ve always deserved 
well of her. But Joey,’ says I, ‘ye will stay with 
me, so ye will, me darlin’, for I’d' die widout ye.’ 

“An’ Peter an’ Joey they look at each other, an’ 
they laugh an’ they laugh. An’ I says, ‘Aint ye 
ashamed, ye heartless b’yes, to mock me in me 
throuble?’ 

“An’ Joey, he says, ‘Don’t ye cry, mother, don’t 
ye! Pll stay—if there aint any war!’ 

“An’ Tshook me fist at the laughin’ rascal, an’ 
says I, ‘Jo-ay!’” 
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BLIND DASH. 


Dash was not a full-blooded collie, but he was a 
fine dog and remarkably intelligent. He was early 
trained to drive the cows to and from the pasture 
without assistance. This he did for several years; 
then he suddenly became blind from what seemed 
to be paralysis of the optic nerve. For a few 
weeks he was greatly depressed. He moped 
about in a disconsolate way, and for days together 
scarcely changed his position. Finally, his master 
succeeded in coaxing Dash to go along with him 
one morning to drive the cows to pasture. 


That afternoon, of his own accord, the dog went 
after the cattle, and from that time onward he 
resumed his former habits, doing his work just as 
well and as faithfully as when he could see. He 
never made a mistake in the number of the cows, 
and never left a cow behind save once, and that 
happened in this wise: 

One afternoon when the cows came home “Old 
Brindle” was missing. Dash drove the cattle into 
the barnyard, and then was seen going toward the 
pasture ona run. A half-hour later fe returned, 
Without the missing cow. 

“Where’s Brindle, Dash?” his master inquired. 

The dug looked despondent; he hung his head 
and drooped his tail as if with shame. 

“Go find Brindle,” commanded the master. 

Dash turned and ran for a few steps in the direc- 


and sat down before his master, as if to say, “It’s 
no use. T’ve tried, but I can’t get that cow.” 

At his master’s repeated command, he again ran 
off for a few steps, but returned as before, this 
time whining uneasily. 

“Something wrong, is there, old dog? Well, fll 
go along and see,” said the man, and he started in 
the direction of the pasture. 

A wonderful change came over Dash at this move 





tion of the pasture, and then trotted slowly back | 


of his master. Wide-awake and tail wagging, he 
led the way, with occasional sharp, expressive 
barks. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he led his master 
straight to the spot where Old Brindle stood, and 
then began barking vociferously, as much as to 

| say, “There, you see how it is! I couldn’t start 
her.” 

The cow had caught her head in the crotch of an 

| apple-tree. She had been reaching for apples, and 

| having put her head into the crotch from above, 
was unable to withdraw it, and there she hung, a 

| picture of stupid misery, in imminent danger of 
choking to death. 

| She was released, after considerable difficulty, 

| and Dash drove her home. He had saved her life, 

| his master thinks, for she could hardly have lived 

| through the night in such a position. 





| 
SO VERY UNKIND. 

A young man with a pale and anxious face pre- 
sented himself to a French postmaster. “A letter 
which I mailed day before yesterday is now in 
your post-oflice,” he said. “I have been travelling 
after it ever since I dropped it into the office in my 
own town. 1 want you to return it to me.” 


“That is against the law,” answered the official. 

“So I have been told by all the postal agents 
through whose hands it has passed. But you must 
take pity on me. I repented writing it as soon as 
| it left my hands. I have not slept or eaten since. 

1 shall never be happy againif it is delivered. 
| “You see, the letter is to Jeanne Arnet. We 
have been friends ever since we were children. 
| We were going to be married next month. When 

I wrote this letter I was offended about something, 

and I wrote so coldly, so unkindly, that she will 
think I do not care for her at all. She will never 
| believe that I loved her sey the same when I 
wrote it. And we were going to housekeeping on 
such a nice little farm!” 

The official was touched. Evidently the happi- 
ness of this worthy young couple was th his hands. 

“I will give you the letter,” he said, “but I must 
go through the formality of making sure that you 
wrote it. You may repeat to me the expressions 
with which you began and ended it. 1 will open it 
and see if it corresponds with what you say. 

“Of course this is painful to you,” he added. “I 
see well enough that you are bitterly ashamed of 
the cruel and violent things that you have said. 
But you are young, and I shall not judge you too 
severely. Now,”’—and he assumedan encouraging 
air of being prepared for anything. 

The young man passed a moment in miserable 
reflection. How had he begun and ended his 
dreadful letter? “Yes, I remember!” he ex- 
claimed presently. “It began, ‘Dearly beloved 
friend,’ and ended, ‘Yours for life.’ ” 

“Exactly so!’ said the postmaster. ‘Here is 
| your letter, but I think she would have forgiven 
| you. Pardon my smiling. Good-by! How can 
you thank me? Invite me to the wedding.” 
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| ADVANCED MATHEMATICS. 
| 
| 





Few things make a man more agreeably inde- 
| pendent of other people’s opinions than a lofty 
| estimate of his own abilities. Casar Payson, a 
| middle-aged negro living in a small Massachusetts 
town, possessed this soothing quality of self-esteem 
| toa remarkable degree. He was what is called “a 

good hand at odd jobs,” but his principal occupa- 
| tion was that of a wood-sawyer. 


One day he was sawing wood in the side yard of 
a favorite “customah,” and the ten-year-old son of 
the house was watching him with much enjoyment, 
listening at the same time to the words of wisdom 
which Cesar was always letting fall. 

“I tell yo’ w’at, Mas’r Ned,” remarked Cesar, 
“se paid a high compullment to yo’ ma, comin’ 
hyar to-day, as I done—a high compullment. I’se 
done gone lost more’n fifteen dollahs comin’ hyar 
to-day, Mas’r Ned!” 

“Why, how’s that, Cesar?’ inquired the boy, 
much impressed. 

“W’y, yo’ see, dah was six oder people w’at 
wanted me. I reckon dat’ud make fifteen dollahs, 
Mas’r Ned. An’ I dis’pointed ev’ry one of ’em, 
jest fo’ yo’ ma!” 

“But, Cesar,” said Ned, “you never earn more 
than two dollars and a half in a day; and you 
couldn’t have worked for but one of them, anyway, 
could you?” 

“How old is you, Mas’r Ned?” inquired Cesar, 
pausing for a moment. 

“Ten years old last November,” said the boy. 

“An’ yo’ expects to un’erstand all de ins an’ outs 
ob arit’metic at yo’ age, sonny! De chil’en ob de 
present age is simply s’prisin’!” 

And Cesar resumed his work with an air which 
discouraged further questions. 
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ORDERS. 


A reporter was sent at the last moment to write 
up an important theatrical performance in New 
York. He hurried to the theatre, but did not 
arrive until after the play had begun. In getting 
to his place he was forced to disturb General 
Sherman, who, with a lady, occupied seats next 
the aisle. The reporter begged the general’s par- 
don, but the old soldier was evidently annoyed. 

He said nothing, however, until after the curtain 
had fallen on the first act. Then he leaned over 
toward the reporter with a frown and said: 

“Young man, you ought to know that it is a great 
annoyance to be forced to stand up and leta person 
| pass while the play is in progress. You should 
| either get to your seat before the curtain rises, or 
| stay away from the theatre.” - 

The reporter flushed and answered quickly : 





“General, am a newspaper man. I was ordered 
to come to this theatre to-night to report this per- 
formance. I came as quickly as I could after | 
received my orders, and I apologized for disturb 
ing you when Ilcamein. I —” 

flere the general interrupted him. The old 
man’s frown was gone. 

“I beg your pardon now,” he said. “I didn’t 
understand. You are perfectly in the right, sir. 
Always obey orders. Obey orders if you have to 
make a whole theatre full of people get up and 
stand on their feet for an hour.’ 

Then the general held out his hand and shook 
the reporter’s heartily. They met several times 
after that, and the distinguished warrior always 
had a smile and a pleasant greeting for the reporter 
who “obeyed orders.” ra 





WINTRY. 


New York and other newspapers make no little 
fun of the coldness of Boston manners, but they 
| have never said better things than the story that 
used to be told in Boston about one of her most 
distinguished citizens. 


It was said that a Boston man one day walked 
into his shadow, and came out with frozen feet. 
Whether an advertising agent whose paint-brush 
adorned an ice-house not far from Boston meant 
to be funny or not, one can hardly say. Passer 
by, however, smile at the sight of the frozen sheet 
| of water, and the ice-house by its side coverec 
| with the enormous letters of *Pond’s Extract.” 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


A Three Months’ New Subscription to The Companion 
For 50 Cents. 


This Offer will hold good only from April 7th to July 1, 1892. During this brief period we will accept three months’ NEW subscriptions to The 
Companion from any who may wish to subscribe for that length of time. During the same time we offer the Special Premiums described on this and 
the following page, for 3 new three months’ subscriptions, at 50 cents each, making $1.50 for the three subscriptions. 


The following conditions must be strictly fulfilled, otherwise no Premium will be given; viz.: 
sent us by one who is already a subscriber. The 3 new three months’ subscriptions must also be sent together in one letter, and the Special 
Premium must be ordered at the same time. 


The 3 new three months’ subscriptions must be 


The Offers for yearly subscribers in our last October Premium List are still in force. A subscriber can therefore still work for the Premiums 
offered in that List for yea:!y subscribers. But the Special Premiums offered for 3 new three months’ subscribers must be selected from the List given 
on this and the next page. Wecannot make any change in the character of either of our two offers. No Premiums will be given for three months’ 
subscribers from our yearly Premium List. ‘Any additional’ or postage on the Premiums must be inclosed with the amount for the new subscriptions. 


Perry Mason & Company, Boston, Mass. 








Beautiful Cold-Plated Pendant Necklace. 


Latest Style. Description. 














We feel confident that this #e <x ——— aoeeeminenmnneneen Bs The Chain and Pendants are 
Necklace will meet with a = a aepnenetiaeatieaee need sues an exact copy of a solid gold 
large demand at the hand of * . pattern. ” ? 
our subscribers. : 4 4 The Garnets are set in a 

The Pendant Necklace has gold rope pattern. They 


now become the leading style. produce an effect that is not 
It is one of the most ele only dainty but very beautiful. 
gant we have ever offered. This Necklace is given to 
The Chain, though delicate in appearance, is durable in use. Its Pendant Knots, set with Garnets, | subscribers now taking THE COMPANION who will send us 3 new three months’ subseribers and 15 cents 


add greatly to its beauty. This Necklace is destined to supersede the popular patterns of the past. | additional. Price of Necklace, 75 cts. Postage and packing 5 cts., when sent as a premium or sale. 








Gold-Plated Bow Knot Pin. 


During the past season it was 
impossible for the trade to supply 


The Glasgo Prize Outfit for 


Knitting and Art Lace-Work. 


Crocheting, Solid Silver Friendship Rings. 


The Rings we offer are made of Solid 
Silver, to one of which is attached a 
locket bangle and to the other a garnet 
heart. 

We give the two Rings to subscribers 
now taking THE COMPANION who will 
send us 3 new three months’ subscribers. 
Price of both Rings 50 cents. Postage 


the demand for this Pin, and it} The Glasgo Prize Outfit, complete, given to subscribers now 

still continues to be popular. | taking THE COMPANION who will send us 3 new three months’ 
Given to subscribers now taking | ¥Ubscribers. Price of the Outfit, 50 cents. Postage and packing 

THE COMPANION who will send | 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 

us 3 new three months’ subscrib. | The Outfit consists of 3 Spools Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread, for 

ers and 10 cents additional. Price | making Lace-Work for wearing apparel or for articles for adorning 

of the Pin, 50 cents. Postage | the home, 1 Book of 64 pages, profusely illustrated, giving complete | ang packing 5 cents, when sent as a 

and packing 5 cents, when sent | instructions for Crocheting, Knitting and Drawn Work, 1 Large premium or purchased. For the size of Rings you wish to order see 

as a premium or purchased. Working Design for a Stars and Stripes Tidy, 1 Sample Sheet of | pave 44 of our last October PREMIUM LIST. 

nine Assorted Twilled Lace Threads, 1 Improved Crochet Hook, 

and a Circular giving full information regarding the offer of 82000, 

| in Gold, which the Glasgo Lace Thread Co. offer for the best speci- | Wright & Ditson’s Diamond League Base-Ball. 

mens made from The Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread. Specimens 

will be placed on exhibition at the great World’s Fair, Chicago. 








The Magic Pocket Lamp. 

A young man’s education is now 
considered incomplete without a 
knowledge of the rules of Base-Ball. 


This article has met with a tremendous sale. It is not 
a toy, but is one of the cleverest and most useful inven- 

















Sterling Silver Hat and Stick Pins. 


Wood’s Illustrated Natural History. 








For the Young. Colored Plates. 130 Illustrations. ee 
| ww 
We cannot say too much in praise 
OS of this excellent Book. Both the 
Ds young and adult readers will enjoy This combination consists 
; it. Everybody is interested to know of a handsome Three-Armed 
the life and habits of domestic and Nickel-Plated Towel Rack and 
! 1, wild animals, fish, reptiles and birds. a good Damask Towel, with 
‘ It is all told in this Book, and in a knotted fringe. 
a most fascinating way. Several The Arms to the Towel Rack 
} il AN colored plates have been added this are movable. 
, Sa year. The Rack can be attached to 
ie! _ . Many wonderful stories are told the wall and will occupy but 
r y! = en Y which will fix in the memory animal | little space. For the nursery, 
f Ps a traits worth remembering. The This combination consists of a Nickel-Plated Collapsing Drinking | bath or chamber it is especially 
= Book contains 230 pages, and 130 Cup, a Patent Nickel-Plated Match Safe, anda Set of small Memo- | adapted. 

















heavy paper and is handsomely bound in boards. 


tions of the day. It can be carried 
in the vest pocket, and will always 
be ready for instant use. Pressure 
upon the button raises the cover and 
lights the lamp. 

Just the thing for any sudden 
emergency in which a light is quickly 
wanted. 

This Lamp, with 1000 lights, given 
to subscribers now taking THE Com. 
PANION who will send us 3 new} 
three months’ subscribers and 10 cents | 
additional. Price of the Lamp, 50 | 
cents. Must be sent by express, 
charges paid by receiver. 





Our offer consists of a Ster- 
ling Silver Hat Pin, Fleur de 
Lis pattern, and two Sterling 
Silver Stick Pins with Pansy 
and Fleur de Lis patterns. The 
full length of the Pins is not 
shown in the cut. These two 
designs are very popular. 





One Sterling Silver Hat Pin 
and two Sterling Stick Pins 
given to subscribers now taking 
THE COMPANION who will 
send us 3 new three months’ 
subscribers. Price of the three 
Pins 50 cents. Postage and 
packing 5 cents. 


beautiful illustrations; 22 of them 
are full-page. It is printed on very | 


Given to subscribers now taking THE COMPANION Who will send | 


us 3 new three months’ subscribers. 


For sale by us for $1.00. 










IN GOLD 
GIVEN IN 
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The Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread is superior to any thread for 
Knitting, Crocheting, or other kinds of Faney Art Work. 
All specimens of work in competition for these Prizes and all 
correspondence relating to this Offer must be sent direct to the 
Glasgo Lace Thread Co., and not to the publishers of THk Com 
PANION. The address of the Glasgo Lace Thread Company, and all 


information regarding the Offer, is enclosed with each Outfit. 


'Gentleman’s Pocket Outfit. 





randum Books for keeping Notes, Cas 


The Drinking Cup is enclosed in a Gilt Watch Case Cover. 
| Outfit complete includes the three articles. 


h and Visits. 


The 


Given to subscribers now taking THE COMPANION who will send 


us 3 new three thonths’ subscribers. 


Postage and packing 20 cts., when sent asa premium or purchased. , Pocket Outfit, 0 cents. Postage and packing 10 cents, 


Price of the Gentleman’s 


But an acquaintance with the game, 

| acquired by a practical contest with 

the “diamond,” is of far more value. 

To afford our subscribers an oppor- 

tunity to enjoy this truly great game, 

we offer Wright & Ditson’s New 
Diamond League Ball. 

Given to subscribers now taking 
THE COMPANION who will send us 
3 new three months’ subscribers. 
Price of the Base-Ball, 50 cents. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


This wonderful Book has been 
translated into nineteen different lan- 
guages. Although first published 
nearly thirty-five years ago, the 
demand for it is still enormous. 

The Universal Edition we now 
offer for 3 new three months’ sub- 
scribers to THE COMPANION is bound 
in old gold tinted cloth, has 273 pages, 
and contains the complete story as 
originally given to the public. 

This thrilling and touching story is 
so well known that we need not de 
scribe it here 

Given to subscribers now taking 
THE COMPANION who will send us 
3 new three months’ subscribers. 
Price of the Book, 50 cents. Postage 
and packing 10 cents additional, 





Wray hohe 
0 sss 


LEmSUE 


Postage and packing 10 cents. 


Universal Edition. 


























Nickel-Plated Rack and a Damask Towel. 








| 
One Damask Towel and the 


Nickel-Plated Towel Rack are 
both given to subscribers now 
taking THE COMPANION who 


will send us 3 new three months’ subscribers, 











Price of both 50 cents, 


| Postage and packing 15 center, when sent asa premium or eale, 
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The One Dollar Phcenix Camera and Outfit. 


Sketches of Nature. 
























The Phoenix Camera 


The Phoenix Camera is not limited to portrait work, but is equally adapted for all kinds of view 
work. Familiar scenes around the home or village, points of local or historical interest, groupings 
of animal life, and of pets about the home, can all be taken with the Phenix. 

As a means for educating the young to see with an artist’s eye there is nothing better than our 
Phenix Camera. What might be passed over with only a glance, becomes to the enthusiastic 
young photographer a source of critical study. The bit of woodland view is not merely a blotch 
against the sky, but a harmonious blending of rugged rock and graceful foliage. 


is the latest production in the photographic field. It is 
the outgrowth of the desire among our young people 
for a Camera of even less expense than our famous 
Harvard. We believe we have now succeeded in 
producing the finest low-priced Photograph Camera in 
the world. We therefore offer the Phanix Camera to 
our subseribers, with every assurance that it will not 
only satisfy, but delight the receiver. 

Prizes for Best Photographs. 


i ra. 
Description of The Camera To encourage the boys and girls of America to learn 


an the beautiful art of Photography, we make the follow- 

ie i ing Offer. To the persons who, previous to July 1, 1892, 
i Ht { nN ! shall send us the best and the next best photograph of 

| either their Homestead, or of a Dog, Cat, or Landscape, 

or for the best Portrait. 

The Homestead, Ist Prize, $5.00, 2d Prize, $2.50 in Gold. 


The Phoenix Camera differs from the Harvard 
Camera mainly in size. it is made in substantially 
the same manner, having the same French Lens, brass 
lens-tube, and general shape. The size of the picture 
which the Phoenix Camera takes, however, is 2x 244 
inches. The entire Camera is made of metal and is 


compact and strong. It can be carried in the pocket or Dog or Cat, ~ * ao. * $2.50 
satchel, and used as occasion may require. Portrait, a 66.00,“ “ $2.50 “ 
Landscape, Se $5.00, “ = $2.50 ies 


Special Instructions. —The full name and address 
of the contestants must be written on the back of each 
photograph sent in competition for these Prizes. A 
person may compete for any one or all of the subjects. 
In every case, however, the photograph must be taken 
with the Pheenix Camera. 


The Outfit. 


The Phenix Outfit contains a Manual of Directions, so plainly written 
and yet so complete in its instruction that even a child can understand 
and practise this beautiful art. The Outfit also contains a Printing 
Frame, Card Mounts, Dry Plates, a sheet of Ruby Fabric, the necessary 
Chemicals for developing and fixing the negatives, also a package 
of Ferro-prussate Paper, for making the handsome Blue Pictures f 
that are now so popular. nN } | i hil 

} Mt ACNE 
- vu 


Sample Photographs. 


We are not afraid to show sample photographs taken 
Portraits. with the Phenix Camera. They tell their own story. 
Sample free for a two-cent stamp. 
In the Manual of Instruction given with the Outfit will be found illus- The Complete Phenix Camera and Outfit given to 
trated directions for making a miniature Home Portrait Gallery. The French Lens in the Camera is | subscribers now taking THE COMPANION who will send us 3 new three months’ subscribers and 20 
well adapted for this class of work, and with it portraits of friends and relatives can be easily taken. | cents additional. Price of the Outfit, complete, $1.00. Postage and packing 25 cents additional. 











The Royal School Art Embroidery Outfit for Home Decoration. 


The Patterns. The Royal School of Art Neediework 


was founded in 1872, at South Kensington, England, under the Presidency of H. R. H., the Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. Its purpose was to supply suitable employment for women and to 
restore Ornamental Needlework to the high place it once held among the decorative arts. 

It was first established under the title of School of Art Needlework, but in 1875 Her Majesty the Queen 
was graciously pleased to grant to it the prefix of “Royal.” 

Exhibitions of Art Needlework from this School received a Certificate of Award at the Centennial 
Exhibition and a Silver Medal at the International Exhibition, Paris. This School was exceedingly 
popular in England and Scotland. In our own country the Kensington Decorative Art was introduced 
by Schools of Instruction in our larger cities and towns. Its growth at the first, however, was very slow. 


The Outfit is Regal in its 
proportions and capacity.) 

It consists of a choice 
selection of Embroidery 
Patterns, from both our 
Perforated and Briggs Eng- 
lish Transfer Outfits, suit- 
able for Persian Sofa Pillows, Sorrento 
Work, Foot Rests, Mats, Coverings, 
Splashers, Tea or Tray Cloths, Apron 
Corners, Hat Crowns, Tidies, Corner 
Pieces, Table Covers and Scarfs, “Good 
Morning” Pillow Sham, Napkins, Towels, 
Doilies, Sideboard and Bureau Scarfs, Slip- 
pers, and many other articles for Home 
Decoration. 

With such a collection of Embroidery Pat- 
terns a person’s ability to adorn the home 
will be almost unlimited. 





Our Efforts. 


The popularity of this 
Needlework in our country 
is due largely to the efforts of 
THE COMPANION in awaken- 
ing and _ interesting the 
women and girls to the won- 
derful possibilities of this 
art in the adornment of the 
home. 

Any effort to make home 
more attractive should be en- 
couraged to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. 

The Royal School Art Em- 
broidery Outfit given to sub- 
scribers now taking THE 
COMPANION who will send us 





The Outfit. 


The Royal School Art Embroidery Out- 
fit consists of the assortment of Patterns 
mentioned above together with one Illus- 
trated Hand-Book of Art Needlework, 1 
Complete 2-inch Alphabet, 3 Boxes Indelible 
Stamping Powder, in Blue, White and Black, 3 Improved 
Distributing Pads, and 1 Chart of Directions. 

The Hand-Book of Embroidery given with this Outfit is » 3 new three months’ subscrib- 
illustrated, and describes fully the system of Art Needlework as ers. Price of Outfit, 50 cents. 
taught at the Royal School at South Kensington, England. This Postage and packing 15 cts. 
system of Needlework was welcomed eagerly by the women and girls of this country, and gave to| SPECIAL OFFER. — When you order the Stamping Outfit, and enclose 10 cents additional, we will 
their lives and homes a refined and elevating influence. The result of this influence is immeasurable. | send you a copy of the Jenny June 50-ct. ““Lady’s Manual of Fancy Work,” containing 500 illustrations. 








The Sharp-Shooter Target Rifle, with Shot and Arrows Complete. 


Accuracy of aim and steadiness of nerve are 
largely acquired by open-air exercise and practice. 

No better, safer and less expensive means can 
be secured for inciting to light bodily exercise in 
the open air than one of our Sharp-Shooter 
Target Rifles. It will be found most admirably 
adapted for this purpose. 


This Target Rifle has a great advantage over 
other forms of Rifles in its universal shooting 
capacity. Arrows, shot, bullets, stones, peas, 
beans, marbles, can all be used for ammunition. 

It is light in weight, attractive in appearance 
and just the arm for boys to drill with. As a Target Rifle, both for its noiselessness, accuracy and | 
cheapness, it cannot be excelled. Itis Breech-Loading, can be fired very rapidly, and contains more THE SHARP-SHOOTER 
good points than any other Rifle of its kind. It is also very simple in construction, cannot easily get | TARGET RIFLE. The Sharp-Shooter Target Rifle, with Shot and 
out of order, and should last a long time. The power is produced by means of a strong, round rubber Arrows, complete, given to any subscriber now 
elastic. There is but little or no recoil in the act of shooting. With each Rifle we give a small quantity | taking THE COMPANION who will send us 3 new three months’ subscribers. Price of Gun, 50 cents. 
of Shot and a Target. It is suitable for shooting matches, trials of marksmanship, or for entertainment. | Postage and packing 30 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 











The Fisherman’s Outfit, with Fine Rod, Complete. The Sorrento Bracket Saw Outfit. 


| This Outfit was first offered in 
April, 1874. Tens of thousands 
were obtained by our subscribers. 
We take pleasure in offering this Outfit.; To-day there is with us a new 
The Rod is made of Ash, is oil-polished, generation of boys and girls. To 
and has brass ferrules and tie guides. this class we offer an Outfit that 
The Outfit consists of 1 Line with Float, will enable them to make Brack- 
Hook and Sinker, 1 ets, Watch Stands, Easels, Match 
Extra Line, 1 Trout Safes, Mirror Frames, Paper 
Fly, 1 Bass Fly, 1 Ex- | Cutters, Hanging Baskets, Toilet 
celsior Spoon and: Stands, Stereoscopic View Hold- 
Hook with Leader, | ers, Pin Racks, Table Mats, etc. 
1 Float, 1 Doubled This Outfit was formerly sold 
Snell Limerick Hook, by us for $1.00. It consists of 1 
6 Assorted Hooks and | Polished 12-inch Birch- Wood 
6 Sawed Shot Sinkers. Bracket Saw Frame, 12 Saw 
This Fishing Outfit, Blades, 1 Brad-Awl and Handle, 
as named above, given 1 Sheet Impression Paper, An 
to subscribers now Assortment of Bracket Designs 
taking THE Com- and 1 Manual of Instruction in 
PANION who will send | this delightful home industry. 
us 3newthree months’! The Sorrento Bracket Saw Outfit, as named above, given to subscribers now taking THE COMPANION 
subscribers. Price of | who will send us 3 new three months’ subscribers. Price of Outfit, 50 cents. Postage and packing 
Outfit, complete, 50 cents. Postage and packing 25 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. | 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. Get the Outtit soon. The best investment you can make. 
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| Then she brushed the dusty shoulders, and led | his mother’s arms that night he was very glad, 
her rumpled sailor home. | for her eyes were happy again, and her voice 
He had to go to bed, and lay there the whole | sounded like Christinas music, and the stories she 
long afternoon with the sunbeams looking at him | told him were every one about bears and Indians, 
like dear, sorry eyes, and the birds outside | the very best she had told yet. 
seeming to say, “Now aint you sorry, now aint H. G. Dunyer. 
you sorry, now aint—you—sorry.”’ } — eon : 
It was twenty-four hours long that afternoon, | 
but at last it was night, and then in a jiffy it was “Don’t go outside the gate,"’ said grandma to 











morning with a chance to begin again. | Charlie and Pussy, ‘‘for the measles are round, 
° “Trust me this once, mamma,” he said with a | and I’m afraid you will catch them.” 
For the Companion. big hug, “and I won’t even /ook round the corner."’| ‘* Where are they ?” asked Charlie. 
He kept his word, too, though a hand-organ “Oh, all round—in the air,’’ replied grandma. 
APRIL. played just out of sight, and one of the boys “] think I saw them,” said Charlie. ‘“‘When 
Tell me, bonny April maiden, came to ask him to roll hoops. Mr. Brown had his bonfire I saw something flying 
Why those often-falling tears? He kept his word, and when he nestled down in | in the air—and | think it was the measles.” 
With what grief have you been 
laden — pil peeeeecesmenn 
All these many, many years? e 


Send the tear-drops all a-May 


ing, \e@ 


Give us smiles and give us 








kisses f 
Then you'll hear the earth-folk 0 
manele April this is!” TAINO) : ¥ 
Emma C. Down. (Wz Hy, X/ 
— . “tl 
\\ Ye 
‘or the Companion. ES \ 
a GB stg 
AROUND THE CORNER. ) 


“Now, Rob,” said Rob's 
mother, giving a last touch to 


ROWN EYES 
his white tie, ‘‘remember, dear, ZN 
t beyond the street corner.” 
“Yormranveettoncrn LITTLE NOSE 


remem ber,’’ and he jammed his 


hat down, quite sure at that IRT P} EQ & F 
S y —___] 


moment that nothing could 


cC_® 





avenue. 

It was his first morning out 
in his new sailor suit, and that 
was one great reason why he 
felt it soeasy to promise. Any 
one, if he has on a brave new 
suit, with white stripes down 
the legs and three deep pockets 
by actual count, and shiny low- 
cut shoes, will find it easy to 
make a promise. 

And so this little gentleman 
in blue went down the broad 
brown, stone steps, feeling, in 
spite of the short distance he 
could go, quite cheerful and 
confident. 

It wasn't a very lively street 
that he lived on, with its stiff 2 , 
little row of trees down the “&> S POILT TO iS; 
centre, and its tall houses that —Y y 
one couldn't tell apart except 


ge | 
for the curtains, and its nurses A RCH L.00 KS , 


with fluffy-haired little girls— 


’ 
it wasn't at all lively. N i 
And when Rob had walked U LI KE AB OYD; 
" X\ 


RIBING you 
WITH KISSES, 
OR A RM 


FARTHING BLISSES. 





up one sidewalk and down the 
other, and had counted the 
birds in the trees till they all 
flew away, and had said, ‘How 
do you do, sir?’ to the big 
policeman, he felt that he had 
come to the end of what liveli- 
ness there was. 

When, further, he had seen a 
hoy go past with a suit on 
exactly like his own, he was 
sure he was having a very dull 
time. 

Then came the thought of the 
dear, big, dirty avenue just 


" 
around the corner. 
The boys there played leap- Wy! D k AWAKE: 
frog and spun tops, for he had 

seen them, and they always C Yj 
seemed to be making a lot of “ AS B 0 U M EAR ° ~ me j 
noise, which everybody knew a 


, 
meant fun. JANt RCy S 5 AKE = 
“Guess I’ll go and look at ; i 
em,” he said, fingering his 
marbles, «I eos go ply Q u | ET. Dk AR, \ 


I'll only look.” 

He didn’t mean to forget his 
promise, and he never could 
tell how it happened, but some- 
how that look led toa step, and 
the step to a game, and pres- + 
ently he was playing with all 
his might and main. It was glorious fun, but in For the Companion. |I was mad at him, but I did not forget my 
—— it somebody called him a cheat. BETH'S PARTY. manners. I said, Td be ’shamed if I was you.’ 

don’t cheat,” said Rob, angrily. “Then aman took me in the house to hear a 

“I say yedo. I seen ye!” retorted the avenue| One day Beth received a written invitation to| music-box. And the band played in a cunning 


ITPLE. RAGES, 
ne OBVIOUS ARTS; : 
FuRee HER ACE IS, 


~— Kasra 













a 
iM 





boy, and then before one could say Jack Robinson, | an afternoon party. | tent on the lawn. Oh, Marie had more presents! 

hefore one could even take breath, two boys were | “She need not have taken the trouble to send | A doll that walks! 1 do want one, mamma. 

fighting with fist and foot. | me a letter telling me to come, ‘cause I was going | “So I said, ‘Good-by, Marie. I’ve had a lovely 
It was a sorry sight, there on the sunny pave-| anyway. I telled her so yesterday,’ remarked | time truly.” And folks laughed real hard, but I 

ment, and a gentle-faced lady coming swiftly | Beth, when it came. | didn’t see why. 

toward the twisting, tumbling figures stopped to| But in spite of this she was very anxious to go, ‘‘And I’m pretty hungry, ‘cause I only ate two 

separate them. and could hardly wait for three o'clock to come. | sandwisshes, three great hunks of cake, some 


“Boys, boys,”’ she said, and instantly Rob’s “‘Good-by, dear,”’ said mamina, who took her | pink and yellow ice-cream,—lots of it,—candy, 


hands unelinched, his head drooped, his very to the gate. ‘Be very polite, and be sure and tell | oranges and bananas, and I’m ready for dinner 


heart seemed to choke with shame, for it was the | them you have had a nice time when you come | now.” L. K. CHITTENDEN. 
voice of his own mother. home.” 
She had not known him in this sad character,| ‘Whether I have or not?’’ asked Beth. es 
hut now she saw who it was. Mamma laughed. | Four-year-o.p Arthur B. wished for some 
“Can it be my boy 2” she asked. with such an “Oh, you are sure to,” she said. hot milk and water. Sister Mary said, “Very 


tche in her voice that Rob's lips quivered in spite “It was lovely,” Beth said when she came | well, I’ll get it ina few minutes.” ‘*No,” replied | 
ot himself. “My boy that I trusted ?"’ | home. ‘Only a boy threw something at me, and | Master Arthur, ‘‘get it in a pitcher.” 





DAYING PRAYERS: _% 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
R 


HEADS AND TAILS. 


Beheaded, I’m the rage that kindles hate, 
Curtailed, I’m green and often tall and straight 
Complete, I have the power to devastate. 


Beheaded, I'm behindhand 
everywhere, 

Curtailed, a strip of wood used 
here and there, 

Complete, a kind of stone no 
child can spare 

Beheaded, I'm the hoar-frost 
on the ground, 

Curtailed, [have a stiff, affected 
sound, 

Complete, the best, the spring 
of life I'm foune 


2. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAM 


Lephara, whose name was 
properly Franz Leo lasalio, Wy 
his century nom was called Thin 
Edive. We is ranked by surri 
dane opinion as the greatest of 
starpeni. He was born at 
Bruoni, Layti, March 29, 1483, 


are,—The Notoco rain of the 
Grinvi, A Jailer Diner Belle, q 


MEW? SHOES, <a Somartot Sutltcrant Sate 
FRNEW FROCK 8% 
IN le VAGUE VIEWS € 
a RUMPLED CLOTHES), Yong FN ¥e OF WHATS OCLOCK. ants" tour Tetters, "ita welt 


(aic Stile, and The Sandem 
Nations. LILIAN PAYSON 
3. 





NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


known truism. 
The 2, 8, lis a genus of hardy 






trees 

The 10, 25, 26, 13, 3, 22, 44 i- 
tusteless 

The 4, 32 23, 29, 33 are 


domestic fowls 
The 45, 20,5, 49 is a Western 
State 
The 6, 16, 11, 24, 12 is pertain 


The 1%, 21, 14, 18 is to deprive 
of volatile matter, as coal. 

The 37, 38, 48, is 

The 27, 46, 40, 51, 
received with gladne 

The 41, 42, 43, 50, } 
is a support. 





4. 
FOLOED HANDS, whi 


(cross. 
1. A letter from Washington. 
Ito 2. To depart. 

2 to 3. To propel 

I: 


| sto 4. To praise. 
WA Mto dS. Deceiv® 


Fmt 15 to 6. To darken 
16 to 7. A memorial 
17 to &. An interloper 


Ik to %. Momentary. 
19 to 10. A symbolical character. 


Ito 5. Affirmations. 

6 to 1. Importance. 

Ito 10. The name of an English 
poet who was born on April 
45 1770. 

ll to 14. A precious metal. 

1b to 19% One who works in 


poet who died on April 4, 
774. F. 8. F. 
5. 
RIDDLE. 


I] dwell in the earth, I come 


To the world I am counted a 
wonderful dower, 
But I’m nota safe plaything 
for boy a. 


SS axa’ - \ 
a- forth with power, 
5 LE ke P A~ym But I'm ever a foe to noise; 


Rough places I smooth, I light 
many a path, 


ease 


My GIRL FOR ME! "y's isiateeinnones 


pease 
6. 
PUZZLE. 


lam composed of six letters. 

Complete I spell a school-book ; 

transposed, more precious. 

Drop one letter and transpose, 

I spell missed the right way. 

Drop another letter and transpose, and 1 spell an 

animal; transpose again, a hollow stalk. Drop 

another letter, 1 spell a color. Insert the first 

omitted letter, transpose, and I spell to venture. 

Behead this, and I spell a form of the verb to be. 

Transpose, and I spell part of the human body. 

Drop a letter, transpose, and I spell a word used 
in singing the seale. 


Conundrums. 
Where should heated people go? To Chili. : 
What game are baggage-masters most like? ‘ 


Checkers. ’ 
What houses are never dark? Light-houses. 
When does a burglar become a bird? When he 
is a robin (a-robbin’). 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


April, cold with dripping rain, 
Willows and lilacs brings again 
The whistle of returning birds 
And trumpet lowing of the herds. 
~Emerson 
2. Allen, P-rocter, R-ead, I-ngelow, L-ongfellow 


| @. All Fools’ Day. 














HIS BOOTS. 


SAVED BY 


General Marbot tells, in his ‘“*Memoirs,”’ how his 
saved him from being killed by 
Austrian lancers. At the battle of Eekmuhl he 
was ordered by Marshal Lannes to conduct a 
regiment of cuirassiers to a point where it was to 
charge a regiment of Croats. 


light boots once 


The French charged, and annihilated the Croats, 
but carrying their charge too far, were in their 
pry re pulsed by a regiment of Austrian lancers. 
As the French retreated ata gallop they came to 
where Marbot was standing, his horse having been 
killed. Only a few hundred feet intervened 
between the lancers and the cuirassiers, and if 
Marbot had been left behind he would have been 
killed. 

ae. mounted soldiers gave him their hands, and 
thus, half-lifted from. the ground, he bounded 
along, while they galloped at a rapid pace into 
their own lines. 

“It was time for my gymnastic course to end,” 
he writes, ‘for I was completely out of breath, 
and could not have continued.” I learned then | 
how inconvenient are the heavy long boots of the 
cuirassiers in time of war; fora young officer in 
the regiment who, like me, had his horse killed 
under him, and was supported by two of his 
comrades on the return quilee in the same manner 
I was, found himself unable to keep pace with the 
horses on account of his heavy boots. He was left 
behind, and was killed by an Austrian lancer, | 
while I escaped by reason of my light boots.” 
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CIRCUS OR FUNERAL. 


The woman who loved to go to funerals, of whom 
The Companion lately printed a story, has a kindred 
spirit in “Aunt Polly,” who lives in Vermont, 
according to a veracious chronicler in the Boston 
Globe. 





Barnum’s circus had come to the next town, and 
Aunt Polly, who had never seen an elephant, had 
been te ling for some W eeks how she “did just long 
to go to the show.” On the eventful morning, 
therefore, her m¢ irried son, Josh, told her to be 
ready at one o’clock, and he would “harness up” 
and take her over. 

“Well, now,” exclaimed Aunt Polly, 
pected hesitation, “I don’t know about that. I want 
to see the show awful bad, but, you see, Deacon 
Perkins’s — ral gomes off to- day ‘,and I don’t just 
know which I’d enjoy the most. There’ll be lots of | 
folks there, and besides I may live till Barnum 
comes again, but this is the only funeral Deacon 
Perkins will ever have. 

“T guess, Josh,” she concluded, “Pll shave a better 
time at the funeral than at the circus.’ 

And Aunt Polly went to the funeral. 


with unex 





The best preparation for the teeth is‘ iow n’s Cam. | 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 
I. Brown & Sons, Boston, Mass. Sold everywhere 
Mailed on receipt of price, 25 cts. [Ade. 


The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament by burning it with 
alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which | 
has no affinity for the skin and is not absorbed. Bur 
nett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa nut Oil, ete., is 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily ab 
sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi 
tions, preventing its falling off and promoting its 
healthy growth. {| Adv. 


Most Sensible Suspender Made 
because it keeps its elasticity to the end. 
ASK YOUR FURNISHER FOR IT. | 
Send 50 cts. for plain. $1.00 for silk figured pair by mail. 


posnively, Remedied 
i tree PI Bg 


| 








cheapest. Applied in 10 seconds. Mailed for 

25c. per pair. Nickeled, 50c. post-paid. 
SUSPENDER Co., 

10 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 
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LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING oDoR. 


AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send % cane 
stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO. Chitenge. | 
SPEOIAL- Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers | 
ot Shandon Bells Soap. | 


mercHAN THICAGO 


Retails all pans of WALL PAPER ofthe 
newest designs and latest colorings in small 
quantities; many patterns cheaper than your 
home dealer can buy them. 

GOOD PAPER, 3c. GOLD PAPER, 5c. 

Handsome parlor paper 10—12%4—l5c per roll 
with wide border and ceiling to match. 

If youintend to use any WALL PAPER 
whatever send 10 cents for postage on samples 
and his guide “HOW TO PAPER” will be 
sent free. Agents sample books $1. 

See his samples before you buy. 
ALFRED PEATS, Wal! Paper Merchant, 

136-138 W, Madison St.. Chicago, UL 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


STAM = mixed, Australian, etc., 10c.; 105 varieties, | 
. “Dime” Album’ free with each lot. | 


Special areas 4 Agents. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, | mw, ¥. 


Sitio MPS and Crests. Ten years private importa- 
tions, es oe. rare chance. List with particulars, 
Art pictures to first 150, A.J. Benedict, Little Falis,N.Y. 


GUITAR or BANJO self-taught without notes | 
with Howe's Charts, ‘0 cts. set. Circular | 
free. -H OWE, 








185 Washington St., t., Chicago » TN. 
~ our list of 19 Cata- 
lous of Music and 
Musical Instruments 
W. Story, 26 Conte St, Boston, Mass. 
Y ANTED — Immediately. Young men to learn 
Telegraphy, Station and Express Agent’s duties. 
Situations soon as qeaeer For terms call upon or 
address F. WHITEMAN, Ghent, New York. 
STAMP COLLECTORS Mey tear cume- 
thing to their ad- 
ype and receive a Centra! American stamp FREE 
sending oo addresses of stamp collectors. 
@ i. 1009 Locust St., 8T. LOUIS, Mo. 
TAFT’S ASTHMALENE | 


y ASTH MA CURE never fails send us your 


address, we mail tria Bort 





Save MONEY BIGY 5 
by ORDERING 

Athletic goods of the oldest estal 

lished ana leading manufacturers of 

Sporting Goods in the world. Bi- 

cycles for cash or om time, at bargain 
tor our Athletic and Cyclist Journal, 

Correspondence solicited. 


R, 126 Nassau St., N. Ye 
SAVE $40.00 ON NEW 6140.00. 


BICYCLES 


New, Latest Pattern 8140 
\, Bicycles for s 100. -—¥ 
er eS 





send 
ailed free 


—e & SNYDE 


rices 






or time. i iP 3 pomorre 
Y A.W. P & CO.. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


APRIL 7, 1892. 











The best, 
surest,cleanest 
and _ cheapest 


Allcock’s 


remedy for corns 


Corn and and bunions ever 











produced. Easily 

e applied — give im- 

Bu n 10 mediate relief — 
afford absolute 

comfort. A pack- 


age of the Corn 
SHIELDS or a sam- 





RITERS take ” 
as well - Gentlemen make 


$5.00 to $8.00 daily selling 


LA D | z the world’s greatest Remedy 4 
Consumption and ot aes 4 of the THROAT, LUNG 

StromacH and BowELs. No canvassing necessary — 4 
sample box in the —" of the agent generally does the 
h full rticulars for a stamp. 





LES, GUNS & “S 











THE DR. TAFT BROS. M. CO., ROCHESTER, V.FREE 


OLD U.S. STAMPS WANTED. 
Approval Sheets w I cent. to W per 
cent. commission pply.to 
Miller-McCormack Stam » Co., 

Emilie Building, St. Louis, 
successors to Mound City Stamp Co. 


MUST HAVE Schock, Bat. el) ree by sil 
ever 1D’ 








2c. stamp, I Inrivalled. Only good one 
—- ¥ ee Se Sales unparalieled. S1Z 
rap Ag Write quick. Brohard & CO., Phila., Pa. 


ORANGE MANNA Stam, 199 \ Yashington St., Chicago. 


HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops the hair ne. 
and is sure to please. Sc. & at 
Druggists. 




















HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE. 


If you are thinkin about building don’t fail to send | 
for the new book, ‘ow to Build,’ 
for houses costing from ify: to $5000. Mailed post- e% 
| for 25e. by J.5.0G VIE, Pub., 157 Rose St., 


The Chemical Diamond Wick. 
indostructibte - — armite no Smoke — 
Consun dil—Gives a Softer 
4 t ghter y = Gas No Trim- 
ming— Does not brea ‘himney. 


ne 
For Oil Stoves it is of inestimable value. 
AGENTS WANTED. SEND for CIRCULARS. 


THE CHEMICAL DIAMOND WICK CO., LEOMINSTER, “MASS. 


‘(BRPRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


COMPLETE, 4 a'phabets rubber type, ma eign oe In- 
lelible Ink, Ink Padand Cweezers. Put up box with 
AG lirections for use. Satisfaction Fuaranteed, Worth 50c. Best 
a ~~ Beco Card Printer. ts names in 1 minute, 
an hour.Sent cetpall 15¢e; 2 for 25ce,Cat.t 
OLL & BRO. 65C ‘ortlandtSt.N.Y. cy 


HORT-H AN ND Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


ELF TAUGHT: «+ If-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, ae SA; _OHIO. 
MARTY FRENCH RAT TR 
Catches Seo5 ten to 
thirty rats in one night; 
one man reports sir 
hundred in eighteen 
days. Beware of imita- 
tions et the genuine 
. ’** trap, see 
trap Setese buying. Family size, 
$2; Hotel or Store size, $4. Sent to any address ea on 
receipt of price. A A.W. AINE, 106 Beekman St. 


Do Your Own PRINTING! | 


Card Press $3. Circular Press SS, Small 
.Newspaper Press $- Type-setting 
easy, printed rules. Send 2 stamps for 
cata. of presses, SEY e ards, paper, &c., 


to the factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


5 r Egg Drill, Blower and Hook, 
BIRDS > EGGS Nickel- plated, in__ pocket 
case, post-paid, 35 cents 












tC PADS 
















that my name is on each 











| (regular price () vents). Illustrated peat ue, 4-cent 
stamp. ALISTS’ SUPPL 
REED, 262 MAIN STREET, WORCESTER, Mass, 





CHAS, K. 


LAWN TENNIS | 240% 


Rules of the Came Free. 
Speciat Discount to C.ves. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N.Y. 








"| SYLPH CYCLES BUN Easy 
Hollow Bn = of cycle manufacture ; no 

j eed now to ridespringless cycles or de- 
pend 0 on ae need forcomfort. Sy/ph 


in lestroys 
Ar oe en 


le od ey oe 
‘ouse- Duryea C} 
sGS8t., Peoria, ‘Ti AGTS. WANTED 





containing 25 Paid | Weak Lungs, Debi 





CONSUMPTIVE? 


Parker’s Ginger Tonic. It cures the worst Cough, 
Weak’ fity, Indigestion, Pain. Take in time. 0c. 


65 SHOTS. 













| Tue “MATCHLESS” 


| Repeatine Air Rirve 


“CHAMPION”AIR MIR CARBINE, $1.50 


express, d, —_ pt of price 
seok for book oa als i vquna. made only b; 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO.,CHIGAGO,U.S.A. 


ESTABLISH. 
CuHicaco 
1870 
















RETURNED TO 
CHICAGO, APL. 91 


Or. SIKES’ SURE CURE CO., Rms.43 & 44, 103 State 


W A L L LARGE VARIETY. 


LATEST STYLES. 
AT FACTORY 


nce. PAPER 


Best Quatity, witHout Geum 4c. To Sc Per Rot 
Goin Parern, - - - 8c — PER ROLL 
Snees Loy Parer, ie. PER ROLL 


SENT on ro tat, 10. postage. 


GoM PAPER CO., 57 Third Ave. Chicago. 








Credenda Bicycles, $90 
A high grade machine ata 
popular price. 


A AR A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


AF 

















LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Send once only and then ‘buy of ror 
stationer. DIXON C DIXON CRUCIBLE co., , Jersey | City, 


FLAX 
TIBER-ware 


ater and Dairy Pails, Wash Basins, 
Pitchers, Milk Pans, Spittoons, Slop 
Guaranteed, Light, 
Plain and Decorated. 
_ always bears this Trade-Mark, Ask your dealer forit, 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


| For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


ssittin OUR NEW PRICE LIST No. 17, 
any) ea vee Pose slams 






1S NOW READY. COPY FREE, 


ALL Stamrs GUARANTEED GENUINE, 
Correspondence Solicited. 
POPULAR STAMP ALBUM, 30c. cloth 50c, gilt’ 75c. 
CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN STAMPS, Lllust’d, 25c. 
FINE SHEETS FOR AGENTS, 40% discount allowed. 

STAMPS.—10 Argentine, 10 Brazil, 10 Mexico, 
10 Chili. 40 all different. 50c; 10 Colombia, 10 Keua 
dor, 10 Honduras. 10 Jamaica, 40 all different, 
50c: 10 Peru. 10 Nicaragua. 10 Salvador, 10 Ven 
ezuela, 40 all different, 50c; the whole 120 stamps 
for $1.40, or any 10 for 20c. Stamp papers FREE. 
STORE KEEPERS are particularly requested to write 
for terms for special stamp and album agencies. 


C. H. MEKEEL STAMP AND PUBLISHING CO., 
1007-1011 Locust 8t., - St. Louis, Mos 


Ol lI ll cl ml lel ll ll al cl EN al a el 


e aT 4 


Cirewal 








iolds 
& Emboo'd Golds 15c. 
Paintersand Paper 
Hangers send busi- 
ness card for “ 
large Jonge ond Books 
Ma % ¥ by express, 


lL EE cl al El 


msse 418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Catalogue Free. 

Attractive and 

Non-Arsenical, 

Factory prices. Enor 

— assortment of 

styles. —— sent to 

fore cts, postage. Papers without gold, 4c. to Gold 

| Papers, 5e. to 15e. Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 10c. 

The Providence Wall Paper House, 

337-339-341-343 
Providence, 

R.1I. 2 . x 
contains twenty-four pages of the brightest music 
WOODWARD’S MUSICAL MONTHLY 
written for it by the best composers in America. 
WOODWARD’S MUSICAL MONTHLY 
Woodward’s Musical Monthly ‘s in. want 
totake subscriptions at a liberal lea eSend 
five complete pieces of the very latest vocal and 

instrumental music, 844 Broadway, New “_— 
We will mail goods to reliable 
— throughout the United 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHIL’A. 
| any — of the U.S. A very large line of eoenges les sent 
to 2%e. Borders, all widths to match, in proportion. 
Westminster St. 
5 
WOODWARD’S MUSICAL MONTHLY 
ome oe only thevery latest music that is especial- 
One Dollar per Year. Sixty Cents Six Months. 
four cents for particulars and sample copy with 
Fashionable Hal 
asnionadie Halt, 
States for approval. The new- 


est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
quired until they are received. 
No obligation ae? } roods if 
unsatisfactory. ‘or cire. 





JOHN MEDINA, 
463 W — St. 
Boston, Mass. 





Kennedy's 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 
Liver, 
Kidneys, 
Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 
Driving everything before it that ought‘to be out. 


You know whether you need 
it or not. 


Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS, 


a7 
Shields 
ple of the BuNION 


SHIELDS <ent, prepaid, on receipt of ro cents. 


The Corn Shields are made large and small. In 
ordering, state size wanted. 


POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal Street, New York. 


| 




















For particulars, address 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 


WEST GROVE, PA. 





OLD RAGS 


Colored with ‘“* PERFECTION” Dyes will 
make beautiful carpets or rugs, and are GUAR 
| ANTEED not to fade. 

If you mention THE COMPANION we will 
send you a package each of ‘‘ PERFECTION ”’ 
Turkey Red, Green, Wine, Medium-Brown, 
Rose and Orange Cotton Dyes with new Sample 
Cards and Catalogue for 40 cents. Single 
package I0 cents. 

W. CusHinc & Co., FoxcrorT, ME. 


NERVOUS 
DEBILITY 


' gured by the 
use of 


AYER’S | 
Sarsaparilla 


Tones the system, 
makes the weak 
strong. 


Cures Others 
will cure you. 


Automatic Shell-Ejecting Revolver 




















Double-Action We pay the expres 
ONLY charges, you pay 
nothing until 

$5.50. a Sigmon 
a r price amina- 
14.00. tion. 


Centre 
Fire. 





Improved 


Smith & Wesson 
Model. 
Warranted not to miss fire, and to bea 
Strong and Accurate Shooter. 
Mention YoutH’s ComPANION when you order, and we 
will ship Revolver by Express C.O.D. for you to examine. 
If you find it as represented, pay the express agent $5.50 
and it is yours. ne mtg hag pay nothing and it is re 
turned at our expense. > ideabes yer is the Gene 
uine American hy a the cheap foreign imita 
tion sold A other houses. Itis Full N ckel-Plated, 
Rubber Stock, Centre Fire. Entire length S 
Weight 16 oz. 32 or 38 Calibre. Long 
fluted cylinder, very low curved hammer which will 








not catch in the pocket (as others do) when you 
draw it quick ata critical time. Five-shooter and a jim 
handsome and perfect arm for home or 
Ww nee cash accompanies order we will give 
of Smith & Wesson cartridges with 
chilled ‘bullets which will 1 go through a white oak knot. 
evolvers and 4 boxes Cartridges for $20 

if cash is sent with order. Address, 
KIRTLAND BROS.& CO.,62 Fultonst.,N.Y- 
Testimonials. The two revolvers received, and give 
good satisfaction; will i pend another order in a few days. 
SSLER, Sleepy Creek, W. Va. 


Revolver received ‘a . fr -C lass shooter 
C. LAWRANCE, Blue Grass, Ky. 








DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes. Enamels, and 
hands. injure the iron, and burn off. 


Paints which stain the 
This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 4 
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DRAWING AN INFERENCE. 

Not every man can draw an inference. Two men 
see the same fact; one draws from it another fact, 
the other man draws nothing. The observed fact 
makes no more impression upon his mind than a 
landscape does upon the mind of an ox. The Duke 
of Wellington could draw an inference, and his 
ability won him victories. 


One day he was fox-hunting. The hounds, on 
reaching the bank of a small river, lost the scent. 
The master of the hounds apologized to the duke. 

“I’m afraid, your grace, our fun is over. The 
dogs can’t pick up the scent.” 

“Ten to one,” replied | the duke, “the fox has 
crossed to the other side.’ 

“Not very likely, my lord. A fox hates water.” 

“Aye, aye!” urged ‘the duke, “but he may have 
e -rossed. over by some bridge.” 

“1 don’t believe there is a bridge,” answered the 
ma aster of the hounds. 

“Well,” continued the duke, “unless you know 
to the contrary, though I was never here before, I 
will wager a trifle you will find one within amile.” 

The two men, followed by the hunt, pushed on, 
and less than a mile off came upon a rudely con- 
structed bridge. The dogs crossed it, again took 
up the scent and killed the fox. 

A nobleman, who had overheard the talk about a 
bridge, asked the duke how, if he was not familiar 
with that part of the country, he came to guess 
that there was a bridge in the neighborhood. 

“Why,” he answered, “I saw three or four 
cottages clustered together on each bank of the 
river, and I thought that the people living in them 
would be tempted by their social feelings to con- 
trive some means Of visiting each other. That 
same inference of mine won me one of my Indian 
battles.” 


* 
> 


FOR FOUR HANDS. 


It takes very little wit to draw an uncharitable 
inference. 


Mrs. Gadd—That new family next door to you 
must be purty well off; they’ve got a pianner. 

Mrs. Gabb—Huh! They don’t own it. It’s rented. 

Mrs. Gadd—How a’ ye know? 

Mrs. Gabb—By the way they bang on it. Why, 
I’ve seen two of them playing on it at once !—New 
York Herald. 














The Throat. For Coughs, Hoarseness, or any 
trouble of the Throat, use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 


3 HAVEN AIR PURIFIER. 


Destroys foul odors, sewer-gas and 
disease germs. Recommended by phy- 
sicians. Cost to maintain, about five 
cents a month. No _ objectionable 
features. No. 5. For Sleeping- genes 
=e eneral use, omy Other sty les for 

Refrigerators, th - rooms, School - 
rooms, Factories, ete. Write jor special 
offer where we pay expressage. THE 

AVEN AIR PURIFIER Co., Chicago, IIL 
New Eng. Branch, 30 Kilby St. St., Boston. 











THE HALF-HOSE THAT ARE STAMPED 














Sawhnie, on the toe 


[00K | WELL, FIT WELL, WEAR WELL. 


Ask your Leste for am or send for a 
POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


THE GENUINE — 


acksSOn ese 


















ae 

Ei Only by | 
a Corset Jackson 
ae Corset Co, | 





Waists *3: 
Mich, 

There are many imitations but no good substitutes. | 

If your Dealer hasn’t them, write the Manufacturers, | = 


Ladies, if you wish to dress well - moderate cost, | 
write for our Wint 





FASHION CATALOGUE | | 


illustrating the NEWEST PARIS STYLES in 
what to wear at the Lowest New York Prices. 


by udresing SENT FREE! 


Mahler Bros., 501-503 6th Ave., New York. 








PAT. ae =! hay pann' — 30, 


THE PARAGON PAT. "FOLDING | COIN PURSE. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse m: 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample eal, 


"90. 





followin prices, post-paid : Morocco. 

No, ; holds $4.00 in silver...... $ 230 $ 0 z is) 

S Se TO eeaaas 40 1.00 
o 10.00 “*  epphee oO 0 ‘. a) 
= 15.00 “ minds 5 1.25 1.75 


Sole Manuf’r, JAMES S. TOPHAM, 1231 beers Ave., N. W., 
=. 


P lease mention this paper. 


| gist who may 
| promptly for any one who wishes to try it. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MY w do it er 
$12. 0 gaye an IMPROV 
Singer Mowing Machine 5 pestees 
working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to and 
heavy work, with a complete set of the latest improved 
attachments free. machine guaran for 5 
ya. Buy direct from our factory, and_save dealers’ 
“OXFOR ent’s profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE. 
MFC. a. CO., Box N, Box N, Chicago, lll. 


2. 3.000 JOB LOT 208 oT BICYCLES 


Ana muatant prices on Tb to Chg = 
esellevery where, 

Ds J no, ball fee soi go Victor Jal u 

'90 Crescent (’91 ‘wa ** $50] °91 

| #31 $15 Gush'n High Grade$oo| And 200ther styles us pe. 


t stock and Oldest dealers in U.S, anted. 
Cais-free. Bouse, Hazard & Co., 8 6. 5t., Peoria, Iii, 


EVERY LADY WHO 


takes pride in her Home must appreciate an 
article that will enable her, at a very small ex- 





pense, to keep the interior of her house and all | 
Such an | 


her Furniture looking just like new. 
article is 


Gampbell’s Varnish Stain, 


a scientific combination of Varnish with Colors, 
made expressly for the purpose, by which any 
person can satisfactorily stain and varnish, with 
one application, all kinds of household Furniture 
(wood or rattan) and interior wood-work, trans- 
forming it into beautiful imitations of Cherry, 


Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, Oak, Ebony or | 


Vermilion, producing a perfect imitation of the 
natural wood finished with Varnish, and it is the 
only article that has ever been made that will 
satisfactorily accomplish this result. 

These Stains have been in use several 
years and are a delight to every house- 
keeper who has used them. 

They are put up for household use, in all the 
Colors above mentioned, in half-pint cans at 30 
cents, pints 50 cents. Ask your local dealer 
for them, and if he does not have them ask him to 
order from the nearest of the following whole- 
sale agents, and they will be supplied at man- 
ufacturer’s prices: 

_ Strong, Cobb & Co., 

K 


Cleveland, Ohio; 


oe Mo. ; Lyman Eliel Drug Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler, St. Pau , Minn. ; Greene & Button 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; A. Kiefer & Co., Indiana) lis, Ind.; 
Hazeltine Perkins Drug Co., Grand Raj id 8, Mich, 
McClure, Walker & Gibson, Albany, N. 
Thompson, Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y.; Richardson ‘Drug 
Co., Omaha, Neb. ; Geo. A. ae & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
Singer & Wheeler, Peoria, Ill. ; Y Hurlbut, Ward & Co., 
pes Moines, Iowa; Bridges, McDowell Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; Woodward, Faxon & Co., Kansas C ity, 0.; C.D. 
Smith Drug Co., St. Joseph, Mo. ; Plimpton, Cowan & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; "Moore & Hut meee, Syracuse, N. Y.; Bab- 
cock & Stow ell, Binghamton, N .¥.; 5.C. RG Roch 
ester, N. Y. atthews Bros., Scranton, Penn.; Finlay | 
& Branswie, New Orleans, La. ; Meyer Bros. Dru Con, 
Dallas, Tex. ; pon bo, & Ohmstede, Galv eston, 
Dreiss, Thompson Co., San Antonio, Tex. Dowie. ry 
Moise, Charleston, S. Cc; Lloyd & Adams, ‘Savannah, 
Ga. ; L. E. Baird & Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; W.T. Daggett, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


These Stains have so successfully filled a long- 
felt want that some worthless imitations have 
already been placed on the market, so be par- 
ticular to see that you get 

9? Take no other! 


“Campbell’s Made only by 
Carpenter, Woodward & Morton, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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i Sy ics 


ONE ENJOYS both the method 


when Syrup of Figs is taken: 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 


duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the | 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in | 
Prepared only from the most healthy and | 


its effects. 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c, and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
not have it on hand will procure it 
Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO.,, 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 








NO CANVASSING. 
But 
We 
Will 
Pay 


you liberally; and our Illus- 
trated Premium List of Toilet 
Articles, which is mailed free 
to any address, explains fully 
and contains many attractive 
offers, and will show you how 
a few hours’ work will yield 
you profitable results. 
Positively no canvassing. 
Write to-day. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
Florence, Mass. 


| 100 Pine Street, 








ANEW BOOK OF HOUSE DESICNS. 
Second Edition, published Feb. 15. 1892. 216 pp. 8x41. 


QRTISTIC JWELLINGS 


VIEWS, FLOOR PLANS AND ESTIMATES OF CosT. 
1, 56 ore sh NS for Dwellings 
wn, ranging in cost 
-. mM $650 to $10,000. 
os CHEAP ONES! 
mt i :\ More and better ideas 


Te Son tasteful and econ- 








“FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect 


Houseman Biock. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


IFE °: Says. she cannot see how | 


Peter Van | 
Sons, Chicago, Ill. ; Moffitt West Drug Co., St, | 


and results | 


Weight Seven Pounds. 


Baby will grow, and before 
long will need a carriage. 
Well, we are making thou 
sands of coaches every year, 
as well as Bicycles, and if 
you are looking for a good 
substantial carriage, send 
to us for prices and styles. 
We are also manufacturing 


Chairs, Refrigerators, 
Desks, etc. 

Liberal discounts and 
special inducements are 
given to the trade. 

CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 
LUBURG MANUFACTURING CO., 


321, 323, 325 No. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


LICHT WEICHT 


Long Waist 2 Black Corsets 


A SPECIALTY. 


Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corsets 
cost no more than those boned 
m. with horn or 
Bwhalebone, 
@ and are lighter 
in weight and 
much superior 
in comfort and 
durability. 

Made in 
black, drab 
yand ecru, and 
in twenty-four 
styles to fit 
every taste and every variety of 
figure. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 


359 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Pears’ 
Soap 


Skin blemishes, like foul teeth, 
‘are the more offensive because 
they are mostly voluntary. 

The pores are closed. One 
‘cannot open them in a minute; 
he may in a month. 

Try plenty of soap, give it 
‘plenty of time, and often; ex- 
icess of good soap will de no 
charm. Use Pears’—no alkali in 
it; nothing but soap. 

All sorts of stores sell it, espe- 
‘cially druggists; all sorts 
people are using i 


Pes 


















| 


| 





OwpER 


| Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 


| Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
| with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2% cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 

Very Convenient for Tourists 


Sold by all rs, or mailed on poceips, of price. | 
| Address Dr. I. LY¢ IN, 8S Maide n Lane, New York. New 


BARBOUR LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK, 


| LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to| 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


| soLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


| ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





Reclining Chairs, Invalid Rolling 


of 








Pretty light, but you know | 


y System enables you t 


Aa every part of your eA with water without an Eleva 
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AND SIGNS OF OUR! 


HIs = THE BRIGHTEST, BREEZIEST AND 
BEST RELIGIOUS FAMILY WEEKLY IN 
THE COUNTRY. IT IS EDITED IN DR. 

TALMAGE’S HAPPIEST VEIN. THERE IS 
NOT A DULL LINE INIT. EVERY WEEK IT 
CONTAINS A PIECE OF MUSIC SELECTED 
BY IRA D. SANKEY. 1000 PAGES A YEAR. 
FULL OF PICTURES. IF YOU WILL SEND 


Fifty Cents 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD WILL CALL AT 
YOUR HOME EVERY WEDNESDAY FOR 
THREE MONTHS, AND IN ADDITION YOU 
WILL RECEIVE FREE 


An Easter Token 


FROM 


Dr. Talmage. 


IN THE SHAPE OF A BEAUTIFUL SECTION 
OF HIGHLY POLISHED GENUINE OLIVE 
WOOD FROM THE 


Sacred Mount of Olives, 


at the foot of which lies the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, so inseparably connected with the final 
scenes of our Saviour’s Ministry on the Earth. 

* * * 

Each section of OLIVE WOOD is complete in 
itself, and entirely surrounded by its own fra- 
grant bark. It was cut and polished by native 
workmen near the Tower of David, in the Holy 
City,and bears on its face in English and Hebrew 
the name, ‘‘Jerusalem.’’ 

* * «* 

We refund your money should it come to hand 

after the supply of Olive Wood is Exhausted. 
ADDRESS, — 


7. hnt.AM- TaMrage 
91, 92, 93, 94,96 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORE 7 CITY. 


45 solid in ’88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in '90 

20,049 sold in ’91 

60,000 wit be sold in" 


A Steel Windmill and Steel 
Tower every 3 minutes. 
0> These figures teil the 
story of the ever-growing, 
aver-going, everlasting 
Stee! Aermotor. Where 
One goes others follow, 
and we **take the country.”* 
Though sold, we were unable to make all of 
the 20,049 Aermotors in "91. Orders often 
waited 8 weeks to be filled, but now we have 
prone | increased our plant and are pre- 
pared promptly to plant our increase in 
every habitable portion of the globe. 

Are you curious to know how the Aere 
motor Co, fn the 4th year of its exist- 
ence, came to make many times as 
many windmilis as all other 
makers combined ? How we came 
ee tooriginate the Steel Wheel, the 
ox Steel Fixed Tower, the Stee! Tilting 
5 © Towe 
@ S&S ist. We commenced in a field in 
oF which there had been no improve- 
ment for 25 years, and in which 
@ there seemed no talent or ambition, 
and none has yet been shown except 
in feeble imitation of our 
Inventions. 

24. Before commencing the 
Manulacture, exhaustive scien- 
tife investigation and exper 
ments were made by a skilled 
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mechanical engineer, in which 
over 6,000 dynamometiic tests 
were made on 61 different forms 


of wheels, propelled by artificia: 
and therefore uniform wind, AERMOTOR 
of ale 


which settled definitely many 
uestions relating to the proper 
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seaL 


p more of whee!, the best form, @ 
angle, curvature and amount of sail surface, the resist- 
ance of air to rotation, obstructions in the wheel, such as 
heavy wooden arms. obstructions before the wheel, as in 
the vaneless mill, and many other more abstruse, Frade 4 
not less important questions. These Investiga= 
tions proved that the power of the best 
wind heels could be doubled, and the 
AER 1 ANags dally demonstrates It has 


NC. 

" 1.% the liberal policy of the Aermotor Co., that guaran- 
tees its coods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and to 
theenormous output of its factory which enables it to fur- 
nish the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For 
‘92 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever put 
in a windmill, and have made an exhaustive re- 

vision of the Aermotor ~ Towers. 

If you wanta strong, stiff, Steel Fixed Tower—or if you 
Want the tower you don't have ap ty a: Steel Tiiting 
Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand «til 
that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
(The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 
churn, grind, cut feed, pump water, turn ¢ ‘indstone and 
saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 
one ($100), write for cuplousty ‘Miestrates rinted matter, 
showing every conceivable © R windmill construction 

nd work, to ‘0 the AERMOTO R CO, 12th and Rook. 
well Sts., Chicago, or 12 Main A San Franciseo. 


The Aermotor Pneumatic Water Suppl 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- | 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Lp gn a does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the | 


receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


MUSCH VOLITANTES. 


Musce volitantes, literally “flitting flies,” is a 


term applied to appearances which sometimes | 


seem like such objects within the eye. Oftener 
they resemble beaded threads moving across the 
field of vision. They were once looked on as 
premonitions of amaurosis, a form of blindness 
more generaliy partial, though sometimes total—a 
form to which excessive smoking often leads. 
Even now they often cause much alarm, though 
really they are of not the slightest importance. 

The fact is, most studious persons see them when 
their eyes are fatigued or when they are suffering 
from indigestion. Most persons may see them by 
looking steadily, say, at a white wall, and any one 
may do so by looking at a bright surface through a 
minute perforation in a piece of metal. These 
tacts prove that they have nothing to do with any 
diseased condition of the eye. 

The cause of musce volitantes may be of scien- 
tifle interest, or at least a matter of curious inquiry. 
Doctor Williams, of Boston, author of a celebrated 
work on the eye, says of them: 

“As the eye looks from one side of the page to 
another, they rise to descend slowly, if the eye is 
kept in position. They doubtless depend to some 
extent on changes in the vitreous capable of 
throwing shadows on the retina, but these changes 
are not discoverable by ophthalmoscopic examina- 
tion. . . . They have no important significance.” 

According to Quain, “They are caused by the 
filamentous (thread-like) framework of the vitre- 
ous, and by the cell-nuclei, or other irregularities 
on the filaments.” The “vitreous” is the trans- 
parent, jelly-like fluid which fills the entire globe 
between the lens and the retina. He continues: 

“These bodies do not differ much in transparency 
from the vitreous substance, but they differ enough 
to throw a shadow on the retina behind them.” 

In this way they are projected into space. The 
shadows are much larger than the particles that 
cause them, and the farther the particles are from 
the retina, the larger they appear. Hence, short- 
sighted people are more troubled than others in 
this respect, since their eye-balls are deeper from 
front to back. 

eaeiaeasitilipivicniannele 


BEFORE THE TRIBUNAL. 


Probably few ardent royalists were so gently 
treated by the commune at the time of the French 
Revolution as was little Mademoiselle de Bon- 
champs. The Marquise de Bonchamps and her 
young daughter were confined in prison, and the 
marquise supposed that, like her fellow-prisoners, 
she might be sent to the guillotine any day. 

Numbers of her companions met that terrible 
fate daily, and still no order came for her. Finally 
she was informed that her friends had secured her 
pardon from the judges. The necessary documents 
or lettres de grace, which would set her free, did not 
come, but she waited for them without anxiety. 

She was startled one day to receive an emphatic 
warning from a friend that she must make every 
effort to get her /etires de grace at once and escape 
immediately, or she would never leave the prison 
except for the guillotine. 

She had no servant, no one to send to the tribunal 
except her little daughter. She consulted the 
jailer, a kind-hearted man and their warm friend. 
He offered to send his servant with the child, and 
as the tribunal would be in session two or three 
hours longer that day, the child was hurried off, 
after being told what she was to say. 

She did not know just what the tribunal was, and 
was rather afraid of it, but she understood that if 
she wanted to please her mamma she must deliver 
her message correctly and distinctly. The child 
had a beautiful voice and a sweet little manner of 
her own, and her mother hoped, not without reason, 
that they would plead in her favor. 

The little maiden approached the judges with 
much gravity and said, “Citizens, I have come to 
ask you for mamma’s lettres de grace.” 


| were no trees, nor any timber suitable for the con- 
| struction of a mucharn. 


THE YOUTH’S 


The servant gave the Marquise de Bonchamps’ | 


name. The judges chatted with the child a little, | invaluable as a household remedy for speedily relieving | 
, lettres de | pain, and healing cuts and bruises. 2 cts. a bottle. | Adv. | 


and said that they would give her the 
grace if she would sing them her prettiest song. | 
She wanted to please the judges, and she thought 

| her prettiest song was a very animated one which | 
she had always heard greatly applauded. So she 
| sang it with all the grace and enthusiasm of her 
| fresh little voice. The burden of it was 

| Long live, long live the king. 

| Destruction to the republic. 

| The judges listened in dismay. If this was 
heroism, they should have to send her to the 
| guillotine. But the child was too young for that. 
As she sang on with the greatest cheerfulness, 
| they saw that there were no ideas of politics in 
her little head. So when she had finished they 
smiled. One of them said something that she did 
not understand about the “unpatriotic education of 
the children of fanatical royalists.” They gave 
her the lettres de grace, wished her good-by, and 
sent her* back happy and triumphant to her 
mother. 





DANGEROUS TIGER. 


A well-known student of the habits of wild 
animals, writing of the stealthy and dangerous 
character of the man-eating tiger, mentions a case 
that happened a few years ago in the Nagpur dis 
trict in India. A tigress had killed so many people 
that a large reward was offered for her destruc- 
tion. She had recently dragged away a native, 
| but being disturbed had left the body without 
devouring it. 

The shikaris believed that she would return to 
her prey during the night, if it was left undisturbed 
upon the spot where she had forsaken it. There 





It was accordingly re- 
solved that four deep holes should be dug, forming 
the corners of a square, the body lying in the 
centre. 

Four watchers, each with his matchlock, took 
their positions in these holes. Nothing came, and 
at length the moon went down and the night was 
dark. The men were afraid to go home through 
the jungles, and so remained where they were. 
Some of them fell asleep. 

When daylight broke three of the shikaris issued 
from their positions, but the fourth had disap- 
| peared; his hole was empty. A few yards distant 

is matchlock was discovered lying upon the 
| ground, and upon the dusty surface were the 

tracks of a tiger and the sweeping trace where 
| some large body had been dragged along. 

Upon following up the track, the remains of the 
unlucky shikari were discovered, but the tigress 
had disappeared. The cunning brute was not 
killed until twelve months afterward, although 
many persons devoted themselves to the work. 








GINGERBREAD BAROMETER. 


A clever Frenchman who has original ideas on | 
most subjects employs a kind of barometer which 
may safely be called unique. It is nothing more 
|nor less than the figure of a general made of 
gingerbread. He buys it every year at the Place 
du Tréne, takes it home, and hangs it by a string 
on a nail. 


Gingerbread, as every one knows, is easily | 
affected by changes in the atmosphere. The slight- | 
est moisture renders it soft; in dry weather, on | 
the contrary, it grows hard and tough. | 

Every morning on going out, the Frenchman 
asks his servant, “What does the general say?” 
and the man applies his thumb to the gingerbread 
figure. 

Sometimes he replies, “The general feels flabby 
about the chest; he would advise your taking an 
umbrella.” On the other hand, when the general’s 
symptoms are “hard and unyielding,” the French- 
man sallies forth arrayed in his best, with no fears 
for his spotless suit or his new hat. He says the 
general has so far never proved unworthy of the 
confidence placed in his prognostications. 


NOT ALONE. 

Very stout persons may sometimes be noticed 
glancing at other stout persons with a pleased 
expression that seems to say, “Well, 1 am not as 
stout as that, any way;” or, “There is some one 
who is quite as stout as I am.” Evidently it isa 
consdling thought. 


The French Marshal Vivonne once indicated this 
feeling in a witty reply to the king. Vivonne and 
the Comte d’Auvergne were probably the most 
corpulent gentlemen of the court at the time. 

“Marshal, you are really getting too fat,” said 
the king. ‘You ought to take more exercise.” 

“Your majesty does not know, then, that I take a 
great deal of exercise?” 

“No, what do you do?” 

“I walk around the Comte d’Auvergne three 
times every day.” 


APPRECIATION. 

The Rey. Doctor Cuyler was seventy years old a 
few days ago, and received gratifying tokens of 
regard from many friends. The drawing-room 
and study were fragrant with roses and flowers, 
and were a bower of beauty, says the Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

It occurred to some one to bring a faithful servant 
who had been knitted by interest, association and 
affection with the life of the household through 
years of tender and trusting service, up to the 
drawing-room to see the evidences of the loving 
remembrance in which the good man was held. 

She examined the gifts with great interest, and 
expressed her delight in these glowing words to 
Mrs. Cuyler: ‘I tell you, ma’am, the doctor couldn’t 
have had more flowers sent to him if he was dead!” 


FOR SHORT. 


In one of the smaller towns of Kentucky lives a 
negro familiarly known as “Tim” White. On one 
occasion it was necessary to record his full name. 

The not unnatural suppdsition that “Tim” stood 
for Timothy Was met with a flat denial. 

“No, sah! My right name is What-timorous-souls- 
we-poor-mortals-be White. Dey jes’ calls me Tim 
fo’ sho’t, sah!” 


CORDIAL. 

The following extract is taken from a letter of 
thanks sent by a bride to one of her husband’s 
friends: 

Your lovely etching was received, and gives us 


both great pleasure. It is now in the parlor hang- 
ing above the piano, where we hope to see you 





COMPANTON. 


**Brown’s Household Panacea” will be found 





FOR 
PONY 
and 


HORSE 
CARTS 


' write 
The COLFAX MFG. CO., South Bend, Ind. 


MADE BY THE 


Cocdas i. 


are ‘Treated with Carbonate of Soda, Magnesia, 
Potash or Bicarbonate of Soda.” 


The use of chemicals can be readily 
detected by the peculiar odor from newly 
opened packages, and also from a glass 
of water in which a small quantity of 
chemically treated cocoa has been placed 
and allowed to remain for several days. 


For more than One Hundred Years 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. 
have made their Cocoa Preparations 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, using NO 
Patent Process, Alkalies, or Dyes. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 














Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil is an easy food—it is 
more than food, if you please; 
but it is a food—to bring 
back plumpness to those who 
have lost it. ' 

Do you know what it is to 
be plump? 

Thinness is poverty, living 
from hand to mouth. To be 
plump is to have a little more 
than enough, a reserve. 

Do you want a reserve of 
health? Let us send you a 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; 
free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
4 
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Read ten minutes in the ‘‘Peo- 
ple’s Text-Book on Varnish” 
(sent free) and you will be $10 
richer and wiser and happier. 

We try to compel the use of 
the proper varnish by makers of 
everything. 

MURPHY VARNISH Co., 


FRANKLIN MurpHry, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 
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Do You Want _ 
An Easter Card ? 


If you have a FATHER 


You can have one 
For a CENT. 


If you will send us on a Postal Card your 
Father’s name in full, and state whether he has 
any Life Insurance or not, we will mail you 


A Beautiful Easter Card. 


Our object is to get the addresses of men with fam 
ilies, to whom we can send circulars explaining about 
the BEST and CHEAPEST plan of Life Insurance iu 
existence. Address, 


MASS. BENEFIT ASSO., 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Inever use any other, Smarty." 

















BaBy FERGUSON. 





ON FIRE WITH 


Basy Harris 





BAD ECZEMA 





BaBy BIRKNER. 





ONE SOLID SORE 
ALL OVER 





very soon, and as often as you find it agreeable. 


ECZEMA 


My baby boy, 5 months old, 
broke out with eczema. The 
itching and burning was in- 
tense; the eczema spread to 
his limbs, breast, face, and 
head, until he was nearly 
covered ; his torturing agonies 
were pitiable to behold; he had 
no peace and but little rest night 
or day. He was under treat- 
ment at different times at two 
hospitals and by seven doctors 
in this city without the least 
benefit ; every prescription of 
the doctors was Prithfully tried, 
but he grew worse all the time. 
For months I expended about 
$3 per week for medicines, and 
was entirely discouraged. I 
purchased CuTICURA, CuTI- 
cuRA Soap and Cuticura RE- 
SOLVENT, and followed the di- 
rections to the letter. Relief 
was immediate, his sufferings 
were eased, and rest and sleep 
permitted. He steadily im- 
proved and in nine weeks was 
entirely cured, and has now as 
clear a skin and is as fair a boy 
as any mother could wish to see. 

Mrs. M. Frerevson, 

86 W. Brookline St., Boston. 





ON BABY 


Our little boy broke out on 
his head with a bad form of 
eczema, when he was four 
months old. We tried three 
doctors, but they did not help 
him. We then used your three 
CuTicuRa REMEDIES, and after 
using them eleven weeks ex- 
actly according to directions, 
he began to steadily improve, 
and after the use of them for 
seven months his head was en- 
tirely well. When we began 
using it his head was a solid 
sore from the crown to his eye- 
brows. It was also all over 
his ears, most of his face, and 
small places on different parts 
| of his body. There were six- 
| teen weeks that we had to keep 
| his hands tied to the cradle and 
| hold them when he was taken 











up; and had to keep mittens | 
tied on his hands to keep his | 


finger-nails out of the sores, as 
he would scratch if he could in 
any way get his hands loose. 
We know your CUTICURA 
| REMEDIES cured him. We feel 

safe in recommending them. 

Gero. B. & JANETTA HARRIS, 
Webster, Ind. 








My baby, when two months 
old, had a breaking out with 
what the doctor called eczema. 
Her head, arms, feet, and hands 
were each one solid sore. I 
tried everything, but neither 
the doctors nor anything else 
did her any good We could 

et no rest day or night with 

er. In my extremity I tried 
the CuTicuRA REMEDIES, but 
I confess I had no faith in them, 
for I had never seen them tried. 
To my great surprise, in one 
week’s time after beginning to 
use the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
the sores were well, but I con- 
tinued to use the RESOLVENT 
for a little while, and now she 
is as fat a baby as you would 
like to see, and as sound as a 
dollar. 1 believe my baby 
would have died if I had not 
tried CuticurA Remepies. I 
write this that every mother 
with a baby like mine can feel 
confident that there is a medi- 
cine that will cure the worst 
eczema, and that medicine is 

the CuTICURA REMEDIES. 

Mrs. BETTIE BIRKNER, 

Lockhart, Texas. 


Mothers Do You Realize How Your 


Little ones suffer when their tender skins are ON FIRE with itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, and 
blotchy humors of the skin, scalp, and blood? If you do, how can you longer forbear to make 
trial of these great skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies ? They are absolutely pure, 
and afford instant relief and a speedy and permanent cure in the most torturing and disfiguring 
of baby humors when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 

** ALL ABOUT THE BLOOD, SKIN, ScALP, AND Harr” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 


300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. 
CuTIcURA REMEDIES are sold everywhere. 


A book of priceless value to mothers. 
Price, CutTicura, the Great Skin Cure, 50c.; 


CuTicuRA Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier, 25c.; CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the greatest of Blood 
Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $1. Prepared by PorTER DruG aND CHEM. CorpP., Boston. 


Face Humors, 


pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin prevented and 
cured by that greatest of Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers as well as 


the purest and most delicate of toilet soaps, the incomparable Cuticura Soap, 
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For the Companion. 


THE BOY FROM BLODGETT'S. 


We were a half-dozen of us boys who flattered 
ourselves that we were the leaders in the old 
Dartmoor Academy, both m study and sport. 
When, therefore, a prize of twenty-five dollars | 
was offered for the best declamation, we felt 
confident that one of us would secure the money. | 

In the days that followed the announcement | 
of the competition there was much search for the 
best selections for declamation. The ‘best’? were 
to our minds those that gave the finest opening 
for startling effects of voice and gesture. 

I chose ‘Spartacus to the Gladiators,’’ and the 
rafters in the stable-loft at home echoed dismally 
with the anathemas | hurled at the ‘‘lily-tingered”’ 
Romans! 

Jack Shepherd selected a ‘‘piece’’ in which his 
life-blood was represented as ebbing away to such 
an alarming extent that dissolution might reason- 
ably be expected at any moment. The rest of us 
half suspected that Jack had handicapped us at 
the start by getting a piece with such possibilities | 
for “effect.” 

George McKerrow’s fine tenor voice came into 
good play in an oft-repeated and very musical 
echo in his selection, and we were considerably 
alarmed lest George had scored a point against | 
us. | 

We paid little attention to the rehearsals of | 
other members of the school, unless it was to 
smile, in superior fashion, at their venturing to | 
compete with US! 

The evening of the contest arrived, and our 
fnends filled the assembly-room from corner to 
corner. 

Jack Shepherd delivered his opening address 
with such sanguinary zeal that several of the 
ladies sitting close up to the platform were 
observed to shiver and draw their skirts closer 
about them! 

A young lady next gave a poetical account of 
the doings of an heroic small boy, who had done 
several highly improbable things with perfect 
ease, but with such varying emotions that the 
young lady’s vocal chords were taxed to portray 
them. 

One of our Six next engaged attention with the 
thrilling story of a storm at sea. How the mad 
waves tossed that ship about! How her cargo 
shifted from side to side! The orator’s arms did 
wonders in the pitching and laboring of that poor 
vessel, and his voice rivalled old Boreas, to whom 
the whole marine disturbance was imputed. 

Another boy described the burning of some 
cotton-mills and did ample justice to the victims’ 
cries of anguish. 

My own selection I delivered with all the fury 
that Spartacus undoubtedly possessed when set- 
ting forth his wrongs, and a few extra furies 
thrown in for good measure’s sake! 

The concluding piece was given by the Boy 
from Blodgett’s. 

Now the Boy from Blodgett’s deserves a full 
biography of his own, though we boys chose to 
favor him with little of our august notice. I am 
afraid we sadly ignored the Boy from Blodgett’s. 

He was a quiet, homely little fellow. ‘From 
Blodgett’s,” was all we knew or cared to know 
about him. One thing is certain, honesty and 
perseverance shone out of every freckle on his 
queer little face and every patch on his queer 
little clothes. 

The Boy from Blodgett’s had chosen for his 
theme a topic of public interest at that time. He | 








began in a quiet fashion, apparently more inter- | 
ested in what he said than how he said it. | 

On! the splendid chances to ‘spread himself’ 
that boy missed! Any one of us six could have 
taken his piece, unpromising as we thought it, 
and made some sparks fly, at least. So we 
communed with ourselves, while the Boy from 
Blodgett’s kept on his quiet, earnest course, | 
undaunted. 

After the opening exercises next morning, the | 
principal introduced the chairman of the com- | 
mittee of awards, who proceeded to tell us—uws, | 
the mighty Six!—that the prize was the Boy’s 
from Blodgett’s! 

In explaining the committee’s decision he 
poured vinegar rather than oil into our lacerated 
feelings. Perhaps he thought heroic measures 





necessary. 

‘“‘Boys,”’ he said, “a good speaker is neither a 
contortionist nor a vocal acrobat. He has some- 
thing to say and says it, simply and directly, 
Without distracting the attention of his hearers | 
from his theme by a striking exhibition either of 
manner or voice. He gestures—almost uncon- 
sciously—to emphasize a point to which he would 
draw special attention. He thoronghly believes | 
in what he has to say, and says it as though he 
believed it. He does not resort to wildly excited 
oratory that only serves to lead his hearers’ 
attention away from what he is saying to how 
he says it. Fireworks in oratory may attract 
attention for a little, but it doesn’t wear well, 
boys. It doesn’t carry conviction. Its adoption | 


| 


| inarried. 


| remains would be brought here, and other ques- 


| walk as far as Mary Hobbs’s, unless ‘twas a 


N aa bl 9 
THE YOUTHS 
is poor policy if you wish to make a success of | 
public speaking.” | 

One, anyway, of the Six who lost that prize 
has since learned by experience and observation 
the truth inside that bitter pill of advice. 


Wesp DONNELL. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion 


HOW RUMORS TRAVEL. 


Mr. Frank Bowman, a_bright-eyed, clear- | 


COMPANTON. 





III. 








‘How do you say ‘Good-morning’ in Japanese, | 


Mr. Fukuchi?”’ 
lady. 
“Ohayo, madam,”” he replied. 


he was asked by an American 


“‘Ah,”’ said she, ‘that is very easy to remember | 
| because it is the name of a State in my ow n| 


country !"” 

Next morning he was walking along the street 
and the lady passed him in a jinrikisha. 

“Mr. Fukuchi!” she cried. “Illinois! Illinois!” 


But when the Japanese smile over such stories | 


they should also read the following extract from 
the letter of a learned countryman of their own, 
urging an Englishman to travel by a certain 
route because “the scene’s delight, the cooler 
clime, the folk’s disinterestedness all combine to 


headed old gentleman of eighty, who lives in a} make us happy.” 


large New England town, contends that ‘you 
can’t think up any kind of a flying creature that | 
can beat an ill-founded report for speed, par- | 


ticularly if the report is one of a melancholy or | 


uncomfortable nature." When people presume 
to express a different opinion, he produces with 


| great glee a letter which he has carried about 


with him ever since he received it. 

“I got this three years ago,’ he says, adjusting 
his spectacles. ‘I stopped at the post-office on 
my way home from a five-mile walk one after- 
noon, and found it in my box. It’s from my 
nephew down at Sconset where I used to live, 
and where I go every summer. I raised James 
and started him in business, and helped him get 
Here s the letter: 


Sconset, Jan. 4th. 

“Dear Uncle: Such a scare as we have had! 
I came out of the house after dinner yesterday, 
and had gone but a little way when I met Mrs. 
Peters, and her first words were, ‘I was going up 
to see if the remains would come to your house.’ 
I naturally asked, ‘Whose remains?’ ‘Why,’ said 
she, ‘I supposed of course you had heard! 
Didn’t you know your Uncle Bowman was dead ? 
He died this morning!’ 

“T won't undertake to describe the shock it 
gave me, but will proceed with the narrative. 
My first thought was that it was strange we 
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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH 


It is reported from The Hague that little Queen 
| Wilhelmina, at one of her receptions not long 
ago, stood for some time talking with a foreign 
ambassador. 

The queen held one of her favorite dolls in her 
arms as she talked, and presently she looked up 
into the dignified diplomatist’s face and said, 
arehily : 

“I wonder you are not afraid to come near me; 

|all my dollies have had the measles lately, you 
| know.” 


No wonder you dread it. 


A Paste always ready to Use. 
It commends itself. 
5 and 10 cents. 


Your Dealer keeps It. If not, send 2-cent 
Stamp for Free Sample. 





hadn't heard of it as soon as anybody, but when 
I asked Mrs. Peters how the news came she said 
her son William told her, and that Fred Barker 
told him. 

“Mr. Barker not being given to circulating 
groundless reports, I at once concluded that it 
must be true and that Mr. Barker, for some 
reasons of transportation, had received a dispatch. 
So, as we were near the house, I went back and 
broke the sad news to Fanny, thinking I had 
better tell her before she heard it from somebody 
else. 

‘“‘She was completely upset and for some time 
I didn’t like to leave her, but after I had 
comforted her somewhat I started off to see Mr. 
Barker. I found him at home, and he said he 
told William, as Mrs. Peters had said, but he 


DID YOU EVER POLISH A STOVE 


Dirty and Hard 
Work with Common POLISH. CLEAN and 
EASY Work with Our New ENAMELINE. 
Try one box, 
It is our best salesman. 
No Dust, Dirt, Liquid, or 
Smell, Easy to Use. See directions on cover, 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., North Berwick, Maine 


Avoided by using * Goldman’s Ad. 

vanced System ” for Locating Errors 

without Rechecking or Copying Entries 
BALANCE 


Nochange of Bookkee; ing! Sent on Tr al. 
TRIALS tive Circular. Henry Goldman, Au 
thorand Inventor, Major Block, Chicago 





Beware of Iinitations ! Request Instruc 



















Hop, flasterCo.. Boston. Hop Plaster 





4 The best and strongest combined soothing, 

: pain-killing, stimulating and strengthening 
. plaster ever prepared. 

Sold by honest medicine-dealers every 

7 where, but see that Hop Plaster Co., 

Boston, is on both sides the plaster—then 

¢ you get the genuine. 
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| WADLEIGH’S RHEUMATIC CURE 


DRIVES ALL _ RHEUMATISM FROM THE 
SYSTEM. At Druggists’. : 
F. R. WADLEIGH, Alton, N. H. 





DDRESS CARDS in all the latest styles and 
printed in the best manner. Complete set of sam 
ples and Agent’s Price Lists upon receipt of 10 cents 
WITCH CARD COMPANY, Box 38, Salem, Mass 
T LAST! Carpets stretched and tacked without 
4 getting on the knees. Machine perfect. Delights 
the ladies. Victor Carpenter, aged 17, of 10 Cypress Ave., 
Springfield. sold 57 in five days. Prepaid to N. E. Express 
offices for $1.25. Agents wanted; big profits rerms 
for stamp. CHas. H. Scorr, Box 1115, Springfield, Mass 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY or com 
4 mission, to handle the new Patent Chemical 
Ink-Erasing Pencil. The greatest novelty ever 
produced. Agents making $8” per week. For further 
varticulars, address, 
THE MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. X 107 
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didn’t have a dispatch—he got his information 
from John Hackett. | 

“Then I hunted up Mr. Hackett, and he said | 
he got jis information from Mary Hobbs, his | 
daughter. By this time my doubts had pretty 
nearly resolved themselves into an absolute 


| certainty that the whole thing was a mistake. 


But I thought I would make one more attempt, 


| so I went along to Mrs. Hobbs’s. 


‘When she informed me that she got her 
intelligence from Hattie Manstield and had sus- 


| pected since that Hattie had confounded Frank 


Bowman with Frank Bowen—who had died two 


| days before—I concluded I had gone far enough ' 


‘*Meanwhile the report had reached the ears of 
others, and by the middle of the afternoon every- 
body in town seemed to have heard of it From 
three o'clock till five I had a steady stream of 
callers at the office inquiring if I had received any | 
particulars of your death, whether or not the | 


tions usually asked on such occasions, to all of 
which I was happy to be able to give so cheering 
a reply. 

“Fanny didn’t recover her composure until a 
night’s sleep had intervened. Mother Willis was 
undeceived almost as soon as she heard the 
report, and as it was, she didn’t hear it with the 
apparent directness with which it came to us. 

“Trusting that this will find you in your 
accustomed health, and that the incident which I 
have told has nothing of evil coincidence in it, 
lam, Your affectionate nephew, JAMEs.”’ 


“Now Hattie Mansfield.”’ Mr. Bowman says as 
he folds up the letter, ‘Hattie Mansfield lives two 
miles out of Sconset on the road to the east | 





| village; and I've often heard her say she couldn't | 





matter of life and death, on account of her feet | 
troubling her so much. And Mary Hobbs was | 
housed with a cold, I'd heard two days before. | 
And there had heen a great snow-storm and the | 
travelling was frightfully bad. There aren't 
more than five or six people there that keep a | 
team, and none of them are mentioned in this | 
letter. So,’’ concludes Mr. Bowman, with a| 
twinkle in his eye, “as James wrote this letter 
within forty-eight hours from the time poor 
Frank Bowen died, perhaps you can see now 
what I mean about reports flying faster than any 
bird !”* 


WITH A DIFFERENCE 


A little Japanese is easily learned, says Henry 
Norman, in “The Real Japan,”’ and if one adds 
to a small vocabulary a dozen of the quaint 
proverbs in daily use, he will soon secure a 
reputation for conversational fluency. But to 
speak Japanese with ease and accuracy is an 
exceedingly rare accomplishment. 

The Japanese salutation, Good-morning, is 
“Ohayo,”’ pronounced ‘O-hie-o,”’ and when the 
former American minister, Judge Bingham. 








attack of indigestion. 


digestibility. 


open to this objection. 


unpleasant feeling, much 


F the many persons who enjoy hot breads 
and cakes, few can eat them safely in 


the evening on account of their in- 


Breads and cakes 


made of ‘‘Cerealine Flakes” are not 


They can 


be eaten in the evening as well as in 


the morning without causing any 


less an 


““Cerealine Flakes” digests twice as 


readily as either Oatmeal or Hominy, and nearly three times 
as readily as either Flour or Buckwheat. 


Ask your grocer for ‘*Cerealine Flakes.’’ 


The Cerealine Cook Book will 


be sent to any one who will mention where this advertisement was seen and 


enclose a two-cent stamp. 





THE CEREALINE Mrc. Co., Columbus, Ind. 





CLEANLY. 


RANITE RON \\/ARE. 


ECONOMICAL, jf DURABLE) 


Sotp EVERYWHERE. 








"It only needs a trial of the (jRANITE IRONWARE 
to convince a housekeeper of its value. Being 
light and easily cleaned it saves time and strengthy 


SEND FOR Cook Book, (inScolors) 


SaRAH T. RORER, 


PRES, PHILA, COOKING SCHOOL . 


Sr.Lous Stanpuc Co. 96 BEERnnN St. NewYorw. 


134 North Street, Boston, Mass. 

















ruuning water. To all 


eq Wind Engines 


For PUMPING and POWER 
STEEL and WOOD Towers—Tilting and Stationary. 


These Steel Aermotors are Calvanized 


after being made, are greatly improved for the present season, and are 


Creatly Reduced in Price for 1892. 


Every one can afford to have a water supply with all the advantages of 
parties of responsibility, if required, we 
will give reasonable time in payments. 


WOOD, IRON & COPPER PUMPS 


of every description and for every use. 











arrived at Yokohama and alighted in state at | 
the pier, he was greeted by the crowd with cries | 
of “Ohavo! Ohayo!”* | 

“Smart people, these,’ remarked the flattered 
judge. ‘But how on earth did they know I came | 
from Ohio?” | 

Another story is told by a Tokio editor who 
speaks English very well. 





iron and Brass Pipe, Fittings, Hose, Tanks, Steam and Hot 
Water Heaters, Steam Engines, Pumps, Etc. 


ARTESIAN WELLS SUNK IN EARTH OR ROCK, 
and Material for same for sale. 
CONTRACTORS FOR COMPLETE PLANTS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us your wants. 
Send for our new Catalogue, it will interest you. 


SMITH & WINCHESTER, 


19 to 37 Wendell St; 2 to 12 Hartford St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 








APRIL 7, 1892. 

















If you are going to California and want to make 
the journey quickly and comfortably be sure that your 
tickets read via the Chicago & North-Western, Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways. Through sleep- 
ing-cars are run on fast trains from Chicago to San 
Francisco without change, and the hour of departure 
from Chicago affords connection with all trains from 
the East. Dining-cars serve all meals. Excursion 
tickets and full information can be obtained of any 
ticket agent or of J. E. Brittain, N. E. Passenger Agent, 
C. & N.-W. Ry.,. No. 5 State Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 


Go to Europe 


By CUNARD LINE. 


Steamers every Saturday from Boston & New York. 
CABIN PASSACE, $60, $80 and $100. 
SECOND CABIN and Steerage passage at low rates. 
ALEX. MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TOURS! 


CALIFORNIA 
aNd MEXICO. 


Leaving BOSTON for CALIFORNIA JANUARY 
1ath, FEBRUARY 234d, MARCH 23d, APRIL 
igth, and MEXICO FEBRUARY gth, 1892. 


FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION. 
Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered. 


EXCURSION TIGKETS “hse 











wishes of tourists, including 
EXPENSES, will be sold at the most liberal rates. 
—_——— 

For Itineraries, Reservations of Space, and all in- 
formation, apply to Tourist Agent Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 205 Washington St., Boston, 849 Broad- 
way, New York, or 233 South Fourth Street, 

Philadelphia. 





Chas. E. Pugh J. R. Wood, 
Genera Manager. Gen. Passenger Agent. 
SEED vor LAWN 


NOW, with 
FARQUHAR’S EVERGREEN 


Lawn-Grass Seed 


as used for the parks and lawns of Boston, Newport, etc. 
Gives a close, velvety sward and is very hardy. 
Quart, by mail, 25 cts.; 4 quarts by mail, 95 cts. 
. Directions for lawn-making, free 
Our large and fine Catalogue with full lists of 
Novelties and standard tested Seeds for 4 cts. (stamps). 
Write now 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., 


16 and 19 S. Market St., Boston. 


Hartford Wire Works, 


347 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


Wire Poultry Netting. 
Send Stamp for Price List. 


FARMERS. 


Darling’s High Grade Fer- 
tilizers, and Pure Bone 


contain Plant Food sufficient for any crops. 


Agricultural Chemicals for Sale. 


Send for our New Catalogue and Prices, 
and see what we offer you, before purchasing. 











L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Phaetons 


>| Weare making a specialty of 

°) fine four passenger Phaetons 

and Surreys. Qur styles are 

o) the latest, workmanship the 
9 best, and prices correct. 


Our Webicles include a large line of NA 
one and two seat Carriages, Two Wheel- “#* 
ers and Carts, both painted and natural 
wood finish, Catalogue and complete } 
price list mailed free to any address. 


BRADLEY C0. aS¥Sasaeiette 
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Jordan, Marsh X Co. 





Time and Money Saved. 


To Those Building a New House, and also to Those Who Con- 
template Refurnishing Their Homes. 


We can save you days and weeks of worry, and, perhaps, years of 
after discontent. Bear in mind no other establishment can offer the 
facilities for quantity, variety and comparison, the latter one of the great 
essentials of a perfect home. Remember we cordially invite you to at least 
inspect our great retail establishment before furnishing your homes. 


FURNITURE. 


And we mean furniture—not a sample piece of a kind, but a full and complete stock of 
wood and upholstered goods of all descriptions. We have gone into furniture as we go into 
any new line of goods—for all there is in it. Our wholesale departments have been moved 
to the new Jordan building on Kingston St., and the space thus vacated has been filled with 
wood and plush furniture. One thing certain, our patrons will find all new, fresh goods just 
from the factory. Our buyer has just returned from the furniture centres of the country, and 
we cordially invite you, when visiting Boston, to give this new section of our establishment 


—— BEDS AND BEDDING. 


We also carry a full and complete line of Bedsteads, Mattresses, Pillows, Pillow Cases, 
Sheets, Blankets, Comforters, Quilts, &c., &c. We have at all seasons of the year full and 
complete lines of Linens, Glassware, China, Kitchen-ware, Silverware, Clocks, and, in fact, 
everything to properly furnish a house to live in. 


CARPETS AND RUCS. 


Being among the largest dealers in Carpetings and Rugs in this country, we possess every 
facility of securing the first choice of all standard makes. Every season has its new designs and 
gus icular colorings. This season our maf oy buyer has visited all the prominent carpet manu 

actories of Europe, and we are prepared to exhibit the finest line of Carpets ever shown in New 

England. Remember, we are only too glad to furnish estimates FREE, for either small or large 
quantities ; and intending purchasers should not fail at least to visit our Carpet and Rug Rooms. 
examine the stock, and obtain prices. Rugs and Mats, South Kensington Art Squares, Smyrna 
Rugs, Canton Matting, Oil Cloths, Linoleums. Stair Coverings, Carpet Sweepers, Hassocks and 
everything that appertains to a first-class Carpet Warehouse at lowest possible prices 


Orientai Carpets, Rugs and Mats. 
We can with confidence assert that we have undoubtedly the finest selection ever displayed 
before an American public. These goods, from the magnificent All-Silk Afghan Carpet to the 
lowest-priced Door Mat, are now on exhibition, and we respectfully solicit your examination. 
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THE GREAT RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT OF JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 
PIONEERS IN LOW PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


It is conceded by all who have ever visited our Upholstery Department that it is 
without a peer in this country. As usual, Jordan, Marsh & Co., always the first to in 
troduce an idea, were the pioneers and original house to show Carpets, Rugs and 
Upholstery side by side, thereby permitting that absolute requisite of a well furnished 
house—a perfect match. 

WE FURNISH ESTIMATES of all kinds of Upholstery work free of cost. 


KITCHEN FURNISHINCS. 


We carry full lines of Silverware by such makers as Meriden Britannia Co. (ages 
oods), Reed & Barton, Derby Silver Co., Hartford Silver Plate Co., E. G. Webster & 
Jo. and many other makes. 

Table Knives, Forks and Carvers by the best English and American makers, in 
pearl, ivory, celluloid, rubber, stag, cocobolo and ebony handles. 

Crockery and Glassware of all kinds and descriptions. 

Ful) lines of Granite and Agate lronware,Our Own Brass Labelled Tinware,Stamped 

Tinware in all grades, Woodenware, Ironware, Brooms, Brushes, Feather Dusters. 

Oil Stoves, with all the furniture, for summer cooking. 


Ice Cream Freezers. Tetley’s India and Ceylon Teas. 
devoted to Glassware, from the cheapest to the finest cut glass. 


Linen Housekeeping Coods. 


We are prepared to furnish, free of charge, estimates for all grades of Linens, at 
prices that will carry conviction, and would urge all prudent and close buyers (before 
purchasing elsewhere) to inspect our extensive stock of Table Damask, Napkins, 
Towels, Glass Linens, Crashes, Linen Sheetings, Pillow Linens, etc. 

Samples forwarded when requested, and a competént person sent to make a direct 
estimate, and to show goods when the case demands. 

We beg to state that we are now in a position to fit out the Largest Hotels or Smallest 
Cottages, not only in Dry Goods, but every article used in Parlor, Chamber or Kitchen. 


COTTON COODS. 


We offer Bleached and Unbleached Cottons direct from the manufacturers. We 
avoid all undesirable qualities, offering you only those which experience teaches us 


to be the most satisfactory. 
BLANKETS. 


White Blankets, Crib Blankets, Wrapper Blankets, Scarlet Blankets, Gray 
Blankets, Steamer and Travelling Blankets, Crochet and Marseilles Quilts. 

Quilts.—We have constantly on hand a large and varied assortment of Quilts, both white 
and colored. We also aim to keep the various sizes, from the large Marseilles and Crochet 
down to the small Crib and Cradle Quilts. In addition to these are a variety of Fancy Quilts, 
Mitchilene, Embroidered, Fringed, etc. We cordially invite all to examine our sock before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

yy Covers.—In this line of goods our stock will embrace the most desirable designs 
} Pate a _ Domestic manufacture; and at no time’ are we found without some special 

ent. 

Table Oil Cloth.—We have just opened a full and complete stock of Table Oil Cloth in 
new and choice designs. 

Gray Blankets.—For Travelling, and extensively used also for Ladies’ and Gents’ Wrap- 
pers, Steamer, Carriage and Railroad Wraps, Camping purposes, etc. 

orse Blankets, Sheets and Coolers.—All wool and cotton-and-wool coolers ; also, 

linen and momie carriage robes and dusters, embroidered and plain. 





Also an entire room 


Special to New England Homes. 

The largest Dry Goods and Furnishing House in New England is able 
to sell the BEST GOODS from the LARGEST VARIETY at the LOW- 
EST PRICES. Only a few subjects have been mentioned in this adver- 
tisement, but whether you want to furnish your whole house, or one room, 
or only desire one article, 


WRITE TO US—WHAT YOU NEED, 


and we will send you all the information you desire and our large ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE. We also will assist you with our experience in 
making the most choice selections, and if not satisfactory we will change 
the goods or refund your money. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. Boston. 
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self, or to be pushed 
ably, easily and of 
p> Send stamp _ for 
:. cut prices of ail 

styles and sizes. = Quote COMPANION. 
SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 120 William St., New York. 
ention THE COMPANION in your letter when you write 

$1.00 Schooigiris’. $2.00 Ladies’. 


HEALTH WAISTS 


in Black, White and Drab. 


for INVALIDS 


To propel one’s- 
about in, com/fort- 





Catalogue, giving 








PRICES. 
W.S.A.Corset. *}:3§ Patent Pulley 
Lacings 438 System. 
Unbreakable, 3:38 wen oe 
7.00 
Hemp cord. §.00 New England. 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 
Abbott Davidson & Co., Gen. , 181 Tremont St., Boston. 
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The Flannel Comforter 


A] ? “ 
ated~ Spite 
the harmless remedy for 


Colic and Restlessness 
in Children 


No Opium 
Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. 

} Babe’s-Ease M'f'g Co. 
19 Chureh Street, 
Lowell, Mass, 


Send for Circular. 


AYER’S 


Hygienic Substitute 


FOR 


COFFEE. 


The only Perfect Substitute ever produced. 


Price, 20 cents per pound, which is much less than you 
have to pay for any kind of coffee. Every element in its 
composition is beneficial. Compounded by M S AYER 
of Boston, a vegetarian for many years 

Directions: Prepare the same as coffee. using not 
more than two-thirds as much for the same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 

Grocers sell it. 


M. S. AYER & CO., 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
189-191 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Ch eh deh Ae Ah eh eh ¢ 
The 
Fire 
Keeps 
Over 
INight. 


“A dessertspoonful of Kem-Kom 
dissolved in a common kitchen cup 
of water and sprinkled over a hod 
of coal does away with nearly one 
half the ashes, though the fire is 
kept night and day. By raking 
down to a good, clear foundation, 
filling up with coal, and shutting all 
drafts at once (there is no gas with 
Kem-Kom), the fire can be left to 
itself from eight to twelve hours, 
and a good fire still be obtained in 
from five to fifteen minutes after 
opening drafts.”” Sosays Mrs. Parr, 
wife of Charles 8 tr, of the 
Watchman. 
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STOVES AND FURNACES have received the 
HIGHEST AWARD in the gift of any New England 
Institution. GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibi 
tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Asso- 
ciation. A deserved compliment to highest grade. 


Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 


Special to Companion Readers. 
If your dealer does not keep these Ranges, send us his 
name on a postal card and we will send you our hand 
some book that wili tell you all about stoves. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 

















